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~ THE ARMY BILL. The two houses at length 
agreed to the report of the second committee of con- 
ference. Both bills passed and now await the signa- 
ture of the president. The second regiment of dra- 
goons instead of being discharged are to he dismount- 
ed and constitute a rifle corps. The number of rank 
and file in each company is reduced to a peace estab- 
lishment. The office of commissary of subsistance 
is abolished. The number of surgeons, assistant 
surgeons and paymasters is reduced. The military 
superintendents of the armories are retained instead 
of civil superintendents. 


THE REVENUE OR TARIFF BILL. It will 
be seen by referring to the proceedings of the house 
of representatives that three reports were delivered 
from the committee of thirteen to whom the presi- 
dents’ messuge vetoing the revenue bill was referred. 
The report made by Mr. Apams, from the majority 
of the committee is inserted in this number—that 
made by Mr. C. J. Incersoun and signed by him and 
T. J. Roosevert, and the third made and signed by 
T. W. Girmer, will be inserted in our next number 
with the yeas and nays upon the report of the majo- 
rity which was adopted, ayes 100, nays 80—and also 








upon the resolution thereto attached, proposing an 
alteration of the constitution so as to limit the veto | 
power, which, though it obtained a majority of votes, | 
(ayes 98, nays 90) failed for lack of having two-thirds, | 
as is required to effect any alteration in that inustru- 
ment. 

The question upon passing the tariff bill, noftsith- 
standing the presidents’ veto, was demanded at rather 
an unexpected moment, when a number of members 


army, he shall be entitled to the pay and emoluments 
of the grade in which he serves, such appointments 
being analogous to staff appointments in the army 
where the officer receives the pay of the highest 
rank. But in no case can an officer receive pay un- 
der two military -commissions or appointinents at 
the same time: and in all cases of such militia ser- 
vice, the officer shall certify on his pay accounts 
therefor, that he has not drawn, and will not draw 
pay and emoluments for the same period under roi 
army commission. 

If any officer for such service, has received only 
his army pay, he will be entitled to the difference; if 
he has drawn the double pay, he must refind ac- 
cordingly. J.C SPENCER. 

By command of major general Scoit: 

R. JONES, adj. gen. 

Maj. J. Clark, quartermaster U. S. army, at New 
Orleans, fell from the steamboat Tioga, on Friday 
night, the 22d ult. and was drowned. His hody was 
found below Vanceburg, and decently interred. 











THE NAVY. 


The U. States ship St. Louis was at Callao April 
22d, waiting the arrival of the frigate U. States, 
when it is expected she will return to this country. 
The corvette Cyane had sailed for Payta. The 
Yorktown U.S. sloop of war and Shark schr. were 
also at Callao. The U.S. sloop of war Dale was 
on the eveof sailing for Africa. The English fri- 
gate Dublin was at Callao, bearing the flag of rear 
admiral Thomas. [New York Union. 

Among the developements during the trials now 
progressing before the naval court martial in New 
York harbor, that has attracted some atten- 


RES: 


The foot valves have heen altered by making four 


where there were originally but two, so that she 
now works perfectly easy and quietly, and that, tuo, 
with 285 pounds vacunm. 


It is to be recollected that these engines are a bold 


and novel departure from any other marine engine 
afloat. 


On her passage from Norfolk to this port, her coals 


were of the worst possible description; full one-half 
put into the furnace had to be raked out again and 


thrown overboard. 


Yet she must go ahead, for she 


makes }4 revolutions with only 5 inches steam. Un- 
der sail, she made 8; knots by the wind without 





tion, is the following extract from private instruc- 
tions issued to lieut. Wilkes by James K. Pauld- 


steam. 


She is under orders for the eastern ports, namely, 
Newport, Boston, Portland. Castine, Eastport, &¢. 

Suecess attend her! She is called the ‘*New 
Yorker,” in contraidistinction to the Mississippi, 
which is called the “Quaker.” [.M. ¥. Herald. 

Lieut. R. E. Robinson has been acquitted by the 
court martial at New York, and the decision ap- 
proved by the secretary of the treasury. 


NAVAL couRT MARTIAL. At the meeting of the 
court martial on the 22d, lieut. R. E. Johnson hand- 
ed in the following letter, which was read. 

Navy department, August 8, 1842. 

Sra: The court martial before which you were re- 
cently tried at New York upon charges of ‘disobe- 
dience of orders and wasting the public property in 
your sentney". posters by lieut. Charles Wilkes, 
acquitted you of the same. This sentence is approved. 
You are, therefore, relieved from arrest, and will 
regard yourself as on leave. I am, sir, very re- 
spectfully, your obedient servant.. A. P. Upsnor. 

To lieut. Robert E. Johnson, U.S. navy, N. York. 


Tue Brazit squapron. The brig Argo, at Balti- 
more, from Rio June 23d, reports that the American 


ing, secretary of the navy, to lieut. Chas. Wilkes, squadron, consisting of the Delaware, John Adams 


commanding the exploring expedition, dated [4th 
December, 1839. 


“You are engaged in a great undertaking, which 
has excited the interest of the civilized world, and 
is looked upon by all your countrymen with great 
solicitude, as one which if successful in its objects, 
will redound to the credit of the United States. 

“For that success you are in a great degree re- 


| 
| 
| 


were absent, and the previous question being order- | foreing those measures which you believe best quali- | 


ed (tl stion itse] iviledge | fied to ensure the attainment of the great objects of | . A 
a (the Queenie Site ae PT Henge: OR6E SSBF S J . |on Tuesday, the 30th inst. All native male citizens of 


the house was net in order. There was the same 
majority for it by which it had previously passed the 
house; the vote was only, ayes 91, nays 87. Two- 
thirds being required to carry a bill notwithstanding 
a veto, the bill of course is negatived. 

For the purpose of getting a test vote, Mr. Fint-, 
MORE On Friday the 18th, presented the following re- 
solution under instruction from the committee on 
ways and means, in substance as follows: 

_ That it is expedient to pass another revenue bill, 
similar to the one returned under veto, excepting the 
27th section repealing the clause of the distribution 
act,—and so modified as to admit tea and coffee free 
of duty. On this question the yeas and nays were, 
aycs 86, nays 114. 





THE SENATE remained in secret session on the 
British treaty during Thursday, the 18th. 





_ TREATY WITH TEXAS. The National Intel- 
ligencer of the 19th says, “It is understood that the 
president yesterday laid before the senate for advice 
and consent, a commercial convention recently con- 
cluded with the republic of Texas.” 
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THE ARMY. 
GENERAL ORDERS—NO. 50. 
Head quarters of the army, adj’t gen’ls office. 

Washington, August 9, 1342. 
The following reguiatwn received trom the secre- 
wal of war, is published for the govermuent of the 

y: 

, War department, Jugust 6, 1842. 
W hen an officer of the army receives a tempora- 
TY 8ppuintment from the proper authority to a gra:l- 
0 the militia then in the actual service of the U. 


the expedition. 


“Cabals of discontented officers must be promptly 
arrested, and their leaders either kept in subjection 
or detached from the squadron, as it 13 not to be en- 
dured that the purposes you are sent to attain are to 
be defeated by the fantastic claims of rank, which | 
shall never recognize to the extent of preventing any 
commanding officer from selecting such as he deems 
best qualified for a particular special duty, having no 
connection with the internal organization of his own 
ship.” 

These instructions have been criticised with con- 


them which we think they are not fairly liable to. It 
is ‘fantastic elaims of rank” that is characterised. In- 
timating that there are such, certainly does not imply 
that grades of rank in the service are ‘‘fantastical.” 


The U.S. ship of the line Columbus, captain Wm. 
A. Spencer, now in Boston harbor is nearly ready for 
sea, and is expected to sail for the Mediterranean in 
a few days. 

The U.S frigate Potomac, recently from Rio, has 
been hauled to the navy yard at Charleston, prepara- 
tory to undergoing repairs. 

The frigate Macedonian, com’r Wilkinson, from 
Pensacola, arrived in Hampton Roads on the 8th 
mstant, 

The U.-S. brig Somers, A. S. Mackenzie, esq. com- 
mander, arrived at New York on the 10th inst. from 
a eruise, and Jast from Porto Rico, which port she 
left on the 30th ult. 

The U. S. ship Falmouth, commander Mclatosh, 
arrived at Pensacola on the 28th ultimo. 

The U. S. steam frigate Misscuri. We are gratifi- 
ed to learn that the splendid pzir of engines on board 
pthis noble ship, are now in the highest possible state 
of eiligiency, and that all the fears entertained by 





States, higher in rank than that held by him in the 
Vol. Mib—Sic. 25. 


entirely at rest. 
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siderable severity—and exception has been taken to | 


some of their not proving efficient, have been put 


Concord, and Decatur, had left port in company, to 
cruize on the station. The Enterprise was at Mo.i- 
tevideo at the latest dates. 








STATES OF THE UNION. 


RHODE ISLAND. 
THE ELECTION OF DELEGATES TO THE STATE CON- 





sponsible, and are in my opinion fully justified in en.| VENTION, as directed by an act of the general assem- 


bly of Rhode Island, to be held for the purpose of 
amending the constitution of that state, is to be made 


the United States, except convicts, paupers, &c. who 
are 2] years of age and upwards, and who have had 
their permanent residence within the state for three 
years, and within the town where they propose to 
vote for one year next preceding the time of voting, 


| will be entitled to vote for delegates. 


Executive department, Providence, Mug. 8, 1842. 

The commander-in-chief congratulates the citi- 
zens of the state upon the fortunate termination of 
the late dangerous crisis. He returns to them his 
sincere thanks for the prompt and ..oble manner in 
which they assembled in arms to defend the iaws 
and governmentof the state. To their gallant con- 
duct in the field, they owe the safety of their insti- 
tutions, and the preservation of the state from dis- 
grace. Their numbers and their zeal at once look~ 
ed down all hostile opposition to the laws, and frus 
trated the wicked and unjust attempt, heretofore 
unkhown among our North American Republics, to 
subvert the government of a free state by lawless 
force. 

The commanding general has already expressed 
his thanks to the troops, and his approbation of their 
conduct in the field. The commander-in-chief can 
only add his own gratetul acknowledgment of their 
services. He regrets, as chief magistrate of thi 
state, that a crisis should ever have arisen in the ex- 
ecution of the laws,, when the whole military force 
of the state was required to maintain their suprema- 
cy, and that men shouid have been found so far 
wanting in the requisites of good citizenship, as to 
take arms to destroy the government which had pro- 
tected them in life, liberty and property. Yet, he 
cannot but express to his fellow -citizens, his gratifie 
cation at the result. They have nobiy sustained the 
reputation long since earned by their fathers. The 
safety of the lives of their families, their protection 
from outrage, and the security of the property of in- 





dividuals aud of the state, is but a portion of the re 
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sult of their appearance in arms. We have achiev- 
ed a signal victory for the cause of law, which must 
be felt in every one of our sister republics. They 
have met this crisisas becomes the menof Rhode 
Island; nobly sustaining the cause of well-regulated 
civil liberty, as they ever have sustained that of mo- 
ral and religious freedom. 


For the purpose of enabling the people to pro- 
ceed without restraint, in discharge of the impor- 
tant civil. duties soon to come before them, martial 
law will be suspended. No arrests have lately been 
made under it, and no persons are now detained by 
its authority. By the accompanying proclamation, 
therefore, it is suspeneded until the Ist day of Sep- 
tember next. 


The commander-in-chief congratulates his fellow 
citizens upon the restoration of peace, consequent 
‘upon their recent decisive action. | For its perma- 
nence, they must continue to trust, in a great measure. 
to their military strength, as the rebellious of our 
own state, and the discontented among our neigh- 
bors, who have once assembled in arms, seem not 
entirely to have abandoned their attempts against 
our laws. The military will, therefore, hold them- 
selves in readiness to obey promptly, such orders as 
may from time to time be given them through the 
proper officers. By maintaining a perfect organiza. 
tion, the recurrence of the scenes which we have 
lately passed through, will be prevented, and the 
change of government contemplated by the act of 
the general assembly, calling a convention to frame 
a constitution, be effected peaceably, and in order of 
law. SAMUEL WARD KING. 

Governor and commander-in-chief. 

By Tuomas A. Jenckes, private secretary. 


To the above A PROCLAMATION is attached, which 
suspends the operation of martial law until the Ist 
September next. 


A notification is published in New York calling a 
meeting of the friends of the suffrage party (sympa- 
thisers) ‘‘on business of importance.” 


Prisoners. The Newport Mercury, a moderate | 
aper, states that the whole number of prisoners ta- 
San and examined under martial Jaw in Rhode Is- 
land, during the late disturbance, was 184—of which 
122 have been discharged and 62 committed for trial 
before the supreme court. 


NEW YORK. 


ExTRA SESSION OF THE LEGISLATURE. The legis- 
lature met on on the 16th inst. agreeable to adjourn- 
ment. ‘The question whether any business should 
be entertained other than that of districting the state 
for the election of representatives to» congress under 
the new census, was started in each house, and the 
majority appeared to adhere to a determination to 
admit no other proposition. 


A select committee of the assembly, to whom the | 
subject was referred consisting of two members | 
from each senatorial district, appointed in the recess, 
by the presiding officer of the house, were notified 
by the speaker to attend at the capitala few days in | 
advance of the session, in order to prepare their re- | 
report. Of this committee Judge’ Rogers is chair- 
man. They have submitted a report. 


Governor Sewarp’s message was communicated. 
He very earnestly urges the attention of the lesis- 
lature to the condition of the public works. The 
New York and Erie rail road, upon which the state 
had invested $3,000,000, and individuals nearly 
2 000,000 more, itseems, is advertised for sale in vir- 
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The state debt, on the Ist of July, amounted to 
nearly fiwenty-seven millions of dollars, viz. 

For canals $19.556,199 

Defaulting rail roads 3,515,700 

Other stock debt forincorp’d comp’s 1,740,000 

Geueral fund debt 2,066,680 


$26,878,579 
Deduct the amount loaned to companies not in de- 
fault and the amount of the general fund debt, and 
the annual interest on the balance (say $23,000,000) 
at 5, 6, and 7 per cent., is 





to the general fund for the support of government, 
and we have an aggregate expenditure from the ca- 
nal revennes of $1,941,000. The receipts of tolls, 
so far, exhibit a falling off since last year of 134,000 
dollars: showing, should the tolls far the residue of 
the year equal those of 1841, an aggregate of 
$1,873,000—an actual deficiency of $68,000—or a 
surplus, if the interest on the defaulting rail roads be 
i te to the treasury, or general fund, of 154,000 
ollars. 


Mr. Ruggles estimated the nett revenue for 1842 
at $1,200,000; the interest at $900,000; the surplus 
for that year, going to the sinking fund, at $419,841; 
and the aggregate amount of the sinking fund, at the 
close of the year, at $2,816,679. The “Ruegles” 
politicians and the friends of the Ruggles policy, have 
held the power from that period until the beginning 
of the present year—and while the nett revenue may 
nearly equal the estimate, the interest is $1,241,000, 
the surplus only $150,000, and the sinking fund with- 
out an existence! 


The condition of the treasury is still more unpro- 
mising. The salt and auction duties, estimated for 
the present year by the Jate comptroller at ¢350,000, 
have so far yielded only $67,000; and including the 
appropriation of $200,000 from the canal fund, the 
general fund income must fall far short, not only of 
the estimates, butof affording the means for the 
support of government, estimated at not less than 
$600,000. Indeed, the treasury is alone rescued 
from prospective bankruptcy by the opportune aid of 
the mill tax. 


But it is the amount of debts payable in the ensu- 
ing eight years, and until 1850, which will most se- 
verely tax the resources, the means and the utmost 
energies of the state. They present this large ag: 
gregate: 

In 1845 

1846 
1847 
1848 
1849 
1850 


$4,373 215 
571,304 
500,000 

2,150,257 
1,700,000 
1,256,000 





$10,551,043 
Deduct for Hudson and Delaware 


canal in 1848-9 800,000 





$9,751,043 
The means, estimated by Mr. Hoffman, as appli- 


cable to the payment of these debts, are as follows: 
The surplus revenue from °42 to °45 
inclusive $2,050.000 
Mill tax, one half in *44, 45 and °46 =. 900,000 
Supposed available of canal deposites 1,800,000 





$4,750 000 
2 


U. S. deposite and school fund to °45 2,000,000 








tue of process directed by the state, and must be! 


$6,750,000 
But, the canal fund surplus, unless future years 


$1,241,000. Add the an-}. 
nual expenses of the canals, $500,000 and $200,000 | P® 


If continued for three years longer, 
to 1850, 

Canal deposites, 

U. 8S. deposite and school fund, if it 
can be called in, say 


990.000 
1,800,000 


3,000,000 
; $8,600,000 
Showing a deficiency in the means of payment, of 
$1,151,000. But admit that the state, by the most 
careful management, a more fortunate state of things 
and more favorable returns than we anticipate, aide 
by a tax, and by calling in the funds loaned to the 
ople, at_ a period¢f severe pecuniary pressure 
Shall be able to meet its engagements of principa| 
and interest for the coming eight years, shall we ba 
justified in rushing into expenditures and engage. 
ments that will not only prevent any such result, but 
throw us back upon depreciation and embarrass. 
ment, not to say ‘‘repudiation?” 


The whigs, on the contrary, have in a great mea. 
sure identified themselves with the policy recom. 
mended by Goy. Seward in his several messages, and 
are for continuing to develope the vast resources of 
| the state by an application of the public resources 
and public credit so far as they can be made safely 
available. In one of hislate messages the governor 
says: ‘‘History furnishes no parallel to the financia] 
achievements of the state. Jt had surrendered its 
share of the national domain, and relinquished for 
the general welfare all the revenues of its foreign 
commerce, equal to two-thirds the entire revenue of 
the federal government. It had nevertheless sys. 
tained the expenses of its own administration, found- 
ed and endewed a broad system of education, chari- 
table institutions for every class of the unfortunate, 
and a penitentiary establishment which is adopted as 
a model by civilized nations. It had increased four- 
fold the wealth of its citizens, and relieved them 
from direct taxation; and in addition to all this, had 
carried forward a stupendous enterprize of improve- 
ment, all the while diminishing its debts, magnify- 
ing its credit, and auginenting ils resources.” 


INTERNAL IMPROVEMENTS. Meantime those who 
have undertaken the works of internal improvement 
appear to be determined to go ahead through every 
obstacle. The mayor anda deputation of the cor- 
poration of the city of N. York and many other in- 
vited guests proceeded on the 2d inst. to Duchess 
county to witness and assist in the ceremony of 





breaking ground for the, 


New York anp ALBANY RAIL ROAD, for which 
very imposing preparations had been made. They 
were accompanied by a fine band of music, “The 
line of march was Somerstown, Sing Sing, to So- 
dom, thence to Paterson, thence to Paulding, ‘hence 
to Dover, thence to Amenia. On arriving at Som- 
erstown the cavalcade halted at the sign of the ele- 
| phant, to partake of the old fashioned hospitality of 
Westchester county. After partaking of a most 
sumptuous repast, they proceeded through Sodom 
to Paterson, and took up their encampment fer the 
night. On the morrow, the sun rose most glortous- 
ly, and witnessed a scene far different from that it 
witnessed in the memorable battle of Austerlitz. 
From the hill tops, the mountain sides, and the val- 
leys of Putnam, Dutchess, West Chester and Colum- 
bia, were seen wending their way in carriages, on 
horseback and on foot, the wealthy and sturdy yeo- 
manry of this delightful region of country. We had 
heard of the broad and beautiful estates of old 
Dutchess, of the interesting, fertile, and undulating 
Putnam—we appreciated the classic regions of Wes! 
Chester, and recalled to mind the thrilling incidents 
narrated .in ‘the Spy,’ by our inimitable Cooper; bul, 








sold un‘ess some legislative relief be afforded at this far exceed the present, will be scarcely a moiety of | Notwithstanding all this, we say with the faious 
session. One or two of the private works have al-| the sum estimated for the four first years; and the | queen of Ethiopia, after her visit to the wise 5.10 


ready been sold under the law. In one case an im-/| canal deposites ($687,000 being in broken banks) it| 


provemert which cost nearly $200,000, and the iron | 
alone upon it estimated to be worth more than one- 
third of that money, was sold for a!m >st nothing, 


Pouitics. Parties are marshalling for the ap- 
roaching election, and the papers are teeming with 
ocal rather than general politics. The main ques- 

-tion seems to be, whether to continue, or rather, 
whether to resume the construction of public im- 
provements that were in progress, and have been 
arrested or abandoned by those now in power inthe 
state. The Albany Argus of the Ilth inst. lays 
down the course urged by the Van Buren party to 
be “‘to adhere to the policy of the last: session. "To 
provide for the scrupulous fullfilment of the public 
obligations—and to arrest any and every increase of 
the state debt.” 


State Finances. As prelimenary to the above 
conclusion, the Argus furnishes a statement of its 
own, and also the speech at large of Mr. Denniston, 
jn thie state’ ‘senate, in which the present financial 
coL@ition of the state is represented as follows: 





is estimated wiii not yield 
$1,500,000. So that the account for the eight years 
may be supposed to stand as follows: 
Surplus revenue, say $250,000 annu- 
ally $2,000,000 
Mill tax, one half for three years, 
46 included, 900,000 


_ *Mr. Denniston in his speech say, the whole debt now 
is as follows, as admitted by the governor in his last 
message: 

Permanent debt, Sept. 30, 1841, 

Temporary canal loaus, 

Issued to corporations, 

Omitted by the governor. 
Eric and Champlain canal! debr, 
I'emporary loans by general fund and 

specific funds used up, 
Due to contractors, 
Due to contractors on work ju progress, 
Issued to railroad companies siace Sept. 





$15,540.539 00 
1,855 000 00 
5,035,709 00 
2.022 187 25 


387,735 00 





Tetal, $27,416,152 25 


in 1845 more than! been told us. 


mon, that the half its wealth and beauty had not 
The company, now a host which no 
man could number, fell inte the line of march, aud 
proceeded to the selected spot of ground. Here, \n- 
der the stars and stripes of our country, accompant 
ed with the roar of cannon and the voices of many 
waters, was commenced the great highway to the 
metropolis of the western world. 


“Mr. Delafield commenced the work of breaking 
ground, in a neat and appropriate address, and intro 
duced to the assembly Alderman Leonard, who re- 
presented the mayor of the city of New York on the 
occasion. Alderman Leonard, in his usual felicitous 
manner, commended the work to the wealth and 
sturdy yeomanry of the river counties, and conelud- 
with an appeal to the ladies for their support in this 





825,000 00 | 
750,000 00 | 


0, 1,000,000. 00 ; 


great undertaking. The work now commences !0 
earnest. Most of the members of the common cou! 
cil, as well as the Mayor of Troy, who with a dep" 


tation from that place had also been invited, busily 
applied themselves to the shovel and barrow, rival 


. 


| ing even the herculean feats of the sons of the bur 
‘pald Isle. ~ And now, with gentle strains of musi 
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broken by the cannon’s roar, falling 

nO oe the ear, the procession was formed| Poxirics. Parties are organizing in the several 
pote and proceeded to a large church near Mr. | counties for the October election. 
Slocum's to hear an appropriate address on the oc-| Ry pesolution No. 45, of the last legislature of this 
casion from Gen. Davies, of Troy. He reasoned ©n | state, the federal numbers of each county, and the 
this subject with much earnestness and sagacity; his | -enresentation thereof in the next legislature is fixed 
statistics were all calculated to inspire the friends of | and declared to be as follows: 
this project with hope. The ceremonies being clos- | Counsies. Fed. num. Del. 
ed by an address from Alderman Leonard, the com- Allegany 15.365 4 

any then partook of an elegant banquet, which the! qi,e Arundel 25.604 5 
fadies of Putnam and Dutchess had provided for| pajimore 30 307 5 
their refreshment. All being over, the cavaleade | Gaivert 7.561 3 
took up its line of march still farther north, and | Caroline 7.505 3 
rested next at South Dover, where a most sumptu-| Carro}} 16 791 4 
ous dinner was provided in the open air, under a ca-) Q,,; 16.991 4 
nopy of trees. The Charles 12.349 3 

After dinner most exeellent music, both vocal and Diirchester 17.330 4 
instrumental, was discoursed, the echo of which re- | pregerick 34 627 5 
sounded through the valleys and hung on the moun- | Harford 16 062 4 
tain tops of this fertile region of country. Dinner | Kent 9.748 3 
being over, the cavalcade again resumed its line of Montgomery 13.402 4 
march still farther north, until it arrived at Amenia, | pringg George's 15.284 4 
a noble young village, exhibiting much architectural Queen Ann’s 11.049 3 
and horticultural taste. . St. Marv’s 10.919 3 

This road, which is to connect the two important | gymerset 17.359 4 
points of New York and Albany, passes through one | parpot 10 521 3 
of the richest and most productive portions of the | Washineton 97,93) 5 
state. The main route, as surveyed, commences on : Worcester 16 961 4 
the north bank of the Harlem river, at a point from) panimore city 101.033 5—82 
which # convenient entranre’ S67 Us tage ints the Besides those delegates, the term of one-third of 


city, either by the Harlem rail road, or such other 





- MARYLAND. 





; pir seven senators are to be | 
route as may be preferred. From thence it proceeds | the state senate expires and seven senators are to De | 


A ie} ix v i hei laces, one ! 
: unty of Westchester, occu y-| elected to serve for six years in their p . 
este A Med nearly middle ground te | from each of the counties of Calvert, Charles, Prince , 
tab) > 


iver and the waters of Long Is-| George, Montgomery, Anne 
tween the Hudson river a a f Long I | and Somerset. 


land Sound. From the north line of Westchester 


Arundel, Caroline, 
All these counties were represented 


county, it passes through the eastern part of Putnam | in the last senate by whig senators, except Charles 
? i 7 . , 8 ; ae | 
and Duchess counties, nearly the centre of Colum. | county—whieh though a whig county, was repre 


bia, and thence to the town of Greenbush, opposite | 
Albany; thence to Troy, in Rensselaer county. The, 
line from the Harlem river traverses successively | 
ortions of the valleys of either the Saw Mill, or | 
Bronk’ OMSon and Ten Mile rivers, the latter of} 
which is a tributary of the Housatonic. It also tra-! 
verses the productive valleys of the Croton, Ancram 
creek, and Cline Hill, a branch of the Kinderhook, 
and from thence over the Kinderhook and Schodan 
plains, to the termination at Troy. The whole dis- 
tance is 147 miles, being about the same as the chan- 
nel of the Hudson, and ranging in distance from it 
from fifteen to twenty-five miles. 

The route selected is said to be remarkably favora- | 
ble for the undertaking. It will run on nearly a dead 
level for upwards of thirty miles. In the distance 
between O vensvitle and Chatham, the ascent is on- 
ly eight feet per mile. The country through which 
it passes is nut only abundantiy fruitful, but highly 
picturesque, and the road also runs over some spots 
rendered sacred by the scenes of the revolutionary 
war. 

A similar ceremony of breaking ground took place 
opposite Albany on the 3: inst. 

Tne Hepson riveR RAM ROAD. The survey of 
this road, the route of which, as is implied in the 


| name, varies little from the course of the Hudson, 


and is in close proximity to it—is now completed, 
and the maps, &c. nearly prepared for examination. | 
The Poughkeepsie Eagle thus speaks of the results 
of the survey and the advantages of the route, com- | 
pared with those of the eastern, or the New York, 
Albany and Troy rail road route: 

“The length of the road by this survey, extending 
from the city hall in New York to a point opposite 
the centre of the city of Albany, is but one hundred 


sented by a V, B. senator. 
contest for senator in most of those counties now. 


There will be a warm. 


Sheriffs are also to be elected. | 


i 





VIRGINIA. | 


Repeiiion. The Parkersburg Va. Gazettee says, | 


that Jackson county is in a state of open rebellion. | 


On Monday, (court dav) 25th ult. the people parad- 
ed the streets of Ripley, with guns, clubs, &c., and 


threatened to ride upon a rail any man who bid for 


property under two-thirds of its value. 
was offered but there were no bidders. 


; 
' 


The Wheeling Times says: | 


Western VIRGINIA. 


| only to increase in value. 


| districting the state under the new census. 


Property | 





ginia before the world in the unenviable attitude 
and deplorable condition of a state divided azainst 
itself in a frantic conflict for power: or to run into 
those extravagances of party enthusiasm, which are 
only calculated to estrange and embitter the affec- 
tions of a kindred community, and impair the best 
interests of their common country.” °"[Lynch. Va. 


NORTH CAROLINA. 

The Raleigh Star says that the treasurer of that 
state recently went to Washington for the purpose of 
obtaining North Carolina’s portion of the fund due 
her under the distribution act, but returned in con- 
sequence of the arrangements for the transfer not 
having been finished. As soon as these are comple- 
ted, which wiil be in a few days, the secretary, of the 
treasury will forward a draft for the amount. 


Ricw GoLp mine. We last week saw some of the 
most beautiful and valuab!e specimens of gold that 
we have ever seen taken from the ground.» ‘They 
were from a mine lately discovered on the land of 
Valentine Derr, on Stanly’s creek, in Lincoln eoun- 
ty. One piece weighed 49 pennyweights and 6 
grains, and six other pieces averazed from 2 to 5 
pennyweights, pure gold, when found. ‘The mine 
has now been worked about six months, and seems 
May it continue long to 
[ Mecklenburg NM. C. J:ffersonian. 


Manvuractures. Some splendid steam engines 
have recently been mannfactured in South Carolina. 
The Columbia Advocate speaks of them in warm 
terms of eulogy. 


do so. 


OHIO. 

EXTRA SESSION OF THE LEGISLATURE. The legis- 
lature convened on the 25th ult. for the purpose of 
In both 
branches of the legislature on the first day, resolu- 
tions were offered denying the right of congress to 
pass a law defining the manner in which members 
should be elected. The subject was referred «to a 
committee of twenty-one. ‘I'hey eould not agree 
upon a distribution of the districts, The chairman 
of the committee proposed a bill for the considera- 
tion.of the legislature, sanctioned it is said by only 
three members of the committee. Other members 

proposed projects. 


The State Journal says, that seven different pro- 
jects were submitted in committee, five of them by 
members of the majority, and two by whigs. It 


“Western Virginia has a population of 271,000, and a| was agreed in committee that the congressional re- 


representation of 56 in the assembly, while Eastern | 
Virginia bas 269,000 and 78 delegates. 
Virginia has in the senate 13, Eastern 19. The con- | 
sequence is, Eastern Virginia caring nothing about | 


quisition respecting single districts should be ob. 


Western served. 


Parties are organising for the October election. 


roads, we have none: nothing for common schools, | Eighteen senators are to be chosen, one from each of 
we have none; opposed to the general policy of other 


states, and we are compelled to submit. 


Western 


Virginia is represented in congress by seven mem- 
bers, Eastern Virginia by fourteen members. No 
senator has ever been elected from west of the Blue 
Ridge; all public officers are appointed from the east; 


the governor is an eastern man, and al} the state ex- 
penditures are made in the east. 


It strikes us these 


amount to something to quarrel! for.” 


LewisBURG CONVENTION. Our western fellow ci- 


tizens are acting with great unanimity on the sub- 
ject of the convention at Lewisburg on ‘the Ist of 


August, to take into consideration the propriety of 


certain amendments in the constitution of the state, 


with a view, according io their ideas, to a more equal 


and forty-four 85-100 miles, which, let all be careful distribution of- political power between the eastern 
to observe, is ten miles shorter than the eastern route, | and western sections of the state. 


selected by the New York and Albany company. No| 


A large meeting was held of citizens of Green- 


grade of mare than seventeen feet to the mile will, brier county, at Lewisburg, on the 25th ult. at 
he required, and no curve upon a radius less than! which “Wm. Smith, esq. presided, and Edward B. 


| 3,000 feet, and more than nine-tenths of the line va-| Baily acted as secretary. 


A committee was ap- 


ries but a mere trifle from a dead level. From Break | pointed, of which J. Bowyer Caldwell was chair- 
Neck Hill to Greenbush, with the exception of a' man, which reported a preamble and resolutions 
slight variation to cross Wappinger’s creek, the route | that were adopted, and a large delegation was ap- 
is all but perfectly straight and level, and yet it passes | pointed to the August convention. 


through ali the villages. For the distance, there is | 


not a mere level, nor a straighter line of rail road, ble of the meeting. 


in the United States.” 


STATE PRISON STATISTICS. 
ed the past month 11 convicts from the Sing Sing 
state prison, New York, by the expiration of their 
Sentences, and that there remained in the prison on 
the 1)th, 741 men and 71 women—total, 812. The 
Convicts generally were very healthy. 


Cawar TOLLs. The tolls received in all the canals 
of this state up to the Ist of August were in 
184] $902,214 
750,947 


Decrease during the present year, $161,267 


1842 - ° ~ 


| 
; 


We make the following extract from the pream- 
It evinces the proper spirit, and 


and strikingly contracts with the rebellious proceed- 
There were discharg-| ings in Rhode Island, to the honor of our common- 


| wealth: 


‘““Disclaiming, as we do, and disavowing all inten- 


_ tion of exciting intemperate violence, sectional jea- 


| lousy and animosity, yet we do not hesitate to make 
| known, thaf our purpose and determination is to re- 


} 





| 


_} sort to every peaceable measure for redress—that 


our exertions will be unremitting and active, and 
with a dignity and firmness of conduct becoming 
freemen who know and appreciate their rights, ‘and 
knowing, dare maintain them.’ Although our pur- 
poses are fixed and irrevocable, yet our object is not, 
nor do we design placing the commonwealth of Vir- 


the following districts: 
Medina and Lorain, 


Seneca, Sandusky, Han- 
Huron and Er e, 


cock, Wood, and Ot- 


Portage and Summit, tawa, 

‘frumbull, Frankiin, Madison and 
Stark, Clark, 

Wayne, Warren and Green, 
Tuscarawas and Holmes, Montgomery, 


Knox and Coshocton, 
Licking, and Shelby, 
Fairfield and Pickaway, Butler and’Preble, 
Delaware, Marion, and Hamilton, 

Crawford, 

Of the eighteen senators who hold over, 8 are 
whigs, and 10 Van Buren. 

The house of representatives will be chosen b 
the following districts. We give the last year’s dis- 
tricts, that the changes may be noted. 


Miami, Darke, Mercer 


1841. 1842. 
Ashtabula, 

Lake, 

Cuyahoga, 

Geauga, 

Lorain and Medina, 
Huron and Erie, 
Portage, 

Summit, 

Stark, 

Trumbull, 

Richland, 

Wayne, 

Columbiana, 
Jefferson and Carroll, 
Belmont, 

Harrison, 
Tuscarawas and Holmes, 
Knox, 

Coshocton, 

Licking, 

Muskingum, 
Guernsey, 
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Washington, _ The state of Ohio very reluctantly came into the|contortions of phrase, can be properly or decently 
Morgan, 2 ‘arrangement with the state of Indiana, to make the | likened to Rob Royism. The question of justice or 
Perry, part within that state, and has been very tardy in the | injustice, if any there be, relates to American «,,. 
. Fairfield, execution; although Ohio has the most profitabie | thorshipand the reading interests of the American pub. 
Pickaway, artof the canal in proportion to length and the va-|lic alone. If you have looked at the address of the 


Ross, Hocking, Pike and Jackson, 
Athens and Meigs, 
Gallia, Lawrence and Scioto, 
Adams, Highland and Fayette, 
Clermont, Grows and Clinton, 
Hamilton, 
Butler, 
Preble, 
Warren, 
ee 
ontgome 
Franklin, rt 
Madison and Clark, 
Champaign, 
Logan and Union, 
Miami, Darke, Mercer and Shelby, 
Lucas, Williams, Paulding, Henry, 
Putnam, Vanwert, Allen & Hardin, : 
Delaware, Marion and Crawford, 
Seneca, Sandusky, Hancock, Wood 
and Ottawa, 
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Oux10 NEW staTE LoaN. The Columbus Journal 
announces the passage, in the lower house of the le- 
gislature, of a bill authorising the fund commission- 
ers to borrow $500,000 on the credit of the state, to 
be apphed to arrearages due contractors. It pro- | 
vides for the issue of stock with 10 per cent. inter- | 
est, payable at the state treasury (or if the money | 
cannot be obtained on such terms) in New York, re- | 
deemable after 1850—the stock not to be sold at Jess | 
than par. ‘The Journal denounces the bill as de- | 
structive of the interests of the state, and expresses | 
the opinion, moreover, that the money cannot be ob- 
tained under 1t. 


Trave or CLeveranp. During the month of June 
there arrived at Cleveland from the interior of Ohio 
by way of the canal, 211,923 bushels of wheat, and | 
70,342 barrels of flour. The number of vessels that | 
arrived at the port of Cleveland in the same month 
was 200, and the number cleared, 207. 

The Zanesville (Ohio) Republican of the 30th ult. 
states that Gov. Corwin has appiied to the general 
government for that state’s portion of the proceeds 
of the sales of the public lands. 








FINALE OF THE EXTRA SEssion. The session was 
brought to a close in an unusual manner. The par- 
ticulars have not yet reached us in such form as to 
be able to state them with accuracy. It appears 
however that the whig members of both houses on 
the 11th inst. with but one or two exceptions, handed 
in their resignations, and thereby left both houses 
without a quorum. The sergeant at arms was sent 
for them, us absent members, but they replied that 
they no longer considered themselves as members. 
Their reasons are of course to be assigned to the 
poor of the state, to whom they concluded to ap- 
peal for the propriety of their conduct under the cir- 
cumstances of the case. 

The members constituting the majority conceiving 
they had no authority to close the session in due 
form, agreed to disperse, and have accordingly done 
so. 

There was much excitement. Meetings of the ci- 
tizens.were called in all directions; one held by the 
whigs at Columbus was very numerously attended, at 
which resolutions were adopted warily approving 
of the resignations. 


INDIANA. 


Wasasu ano Erte cana. This great work is so 
far completed that last Monday boats passed at the 
Toledo suiecut into lake Erie. The aqueduct across 
Swan creck is not quite finished; that prevents the 
navigation being carried quite to its termination; al- 
though for all practical purposes the eastern termi- 
nation may be said to he completed, and it is navi- 
gable in its whole extent by using the Maumee 22 
miles, and a short portage. The whole length is 
230) miles, 66 of which is in Ohio, and the remain- 
der in Indiana. Lafayette on the Wabash is the 
western termination, aud ‘Toledo and Manhattan on 
lake Erie. 

The first idea of this canal was suggested in 1817, 
and a grant of land was made by the United States 
to the state of indiana to aid in the work. Gov. 
Jennings, first governor of the state of Indiana, was 
one of the first and most active individuals in obtain- 
ing the grant, and in the incipient arrangements for 
commencing the work. Gov. Clinton, of N. York, 
took an active part by correspondence and otherwise 


ue of the lands she received for making the canal. 

This canal is the main trunk; it has been the cause 
of projecting other canals as feeders of greater ex- 
tent than the trunk. The Miami canals far advan- 
ced towards completion. The most expensive part 
of the work is finished. More than two millions of 
dollars have been expended: and less than half a 
million would complete the work. The canal from 
lake Michigan, to form its junction at Fort Wayne, 
is now in progress; also the White Water canal and 
several rail roads. 


MICHIGAN. 


Emigrants. A meeting was held in Ann Arbor 


last Saturday to devise some means of attracting the 


100,000 emigrants to Michigan, now said to be on 
their way or already in the country. The call stat- 
ed that in consequence of the misrepresentations of 
the present condition of Michigan, set afloat at Buf- 
falo and other places, few find their way to that 
state, and they lose all the great advantages which 
an influx of these strangers would produce. 


INTERNATIONAL COPYRIGHT. 








The Parisian correspondent of the National In- 
telligencer writes: The New York American of the 
9th ultimo contains a correspondence which teaches 
me that Mr. Dickens on his departure was true 
to the errand which he broached at his first dinner 
in Boston; I mean international copyright. Hs Jan- 
guage in the letter dated Niagara Falls is quite per- 
emptory, though not quite so sharp as that of Thomas 
Carlyle’s epistle, which he,ushers with a fine flourish. 
The diction of Carlyle is gently called by some ot 
your editors characteristic quaintness: a ci-devant 
member of the corps (your correspondent) deems it 
preposterous affectation. Mr. Dickens loftily settles 


twelve British authors, you must have been struck 
with the solicitude which they express for the wea] 
of American writers and literature. Some of these 
gentlemen, Rogers and Campbell for example, may 
be sincere; but, truly, the British press ‘and public 
in general have hitherto manifested a feeling ang 
used a tone disdainful and discouraging 1n the last 
degree. I have just perused in the London Athe. 
nzeum an elaborate essay on this subject of interna. 
tional copyright, wherein it is said that ‘the field of 
literature in the United States would hardly feed 4 
learned pig,”’ and that the American who has a study 
or library must shame inwardly, in looking around 
him, to see none but foreign authors. The essayist, 
and all his domestic readers, would curl the lip at 
an American array of contemporary authors (which 
could easily be made) to meet the twelve names 
subscribed to the address. I wish, by the way, that 
some one or more of your qualified literati would 
prepare a comprehensive volume of American bibji- 
ography, for due information to the American world 
itself, as well for the instruetion of the multitudes 
in Europe—even of the erudite—who believe that 
,you do not possess enough of native literature to 
feed a learned pig. The logic of the address is not 
better than its diction. If American authors couid 
gain by international copyright, it would not, cer- 
tainly, be in London, but because the American pub- 
lishers, finding it onerous under the Jaw to repriitso 
much British matter, might abstain from it, and more 
readily purchase American manuscripts; in other 
words, because the repressive competition, the “great 
impediment to a purely national literature,” would 
be thus removed. But in the same breath the ad- 
dressers hold this language: ‘The only interest the 
American public can have is in the supply of Eng. 





lish works in as cheap a form as at present, and 
there can be no doubt that this would continue to he 
the case were a copyright established. Works are 


the question of international copyright, pronouncing) sold at a low ora high price, not in proportion as 
that it cannot be considered in any other light than} there is a copyright or not, but in proportion as they 
as one of plain right or wrong—justice or injustice. | can obtain a larger or smaller community of readers, 
His friend, the supreme adept in neology, does not| The noble cultivation of the American people, which 
mince the matter at all; the American publishers and | forms a reading public almost commensurate with 
readers are thieves, resembling the Rob Roys and/| the entire population, renders it the obvious interest 
their predatory fellows. Nevertheless, Mr. Dickens; of every author (and every publisher) to adapt his 
and Mr. Carlyle would, I doubt not, have decided | price to the means of all his readers, and we ven- 
without hesitation in the affirmative, if this option | ture to predict, that were an international copyright 
had been originally presented to them, ‘American | established, not one popular English work would be 
editions of your works, gratis, or no reprints?” If} stXd in the United States at a higher price than at 
the works of Boz had not been stolen, he could never | present.”” According to my humble apprehension, 
have reaped the harvest of honor or glory which he ‘the American publishers, reprinting equally all the 
found in the country of the thieves, and which he} popular English works, but having to pay the Eng- 
professes to value beyond all other retribution.—| lish authors, would be still less able or inclined than 
You will find in one of Gibbon’s pages a proud re-| they now are to purchase American competitions.— 





|} icing in the immense field for British literary influ- For a long series of years 1 had the best opportuni- 
| ence and renown that was opening over the transat- | ties of knowing how American pens were paid at 


lantic Anglo American empire. Gain by copyright, home, and my impression was that fair fees (honor 
in the new world did not exter into the imagination aires) were always attainable for capacity. Very 
of the illustrious historian. Since this era, pecunia- | few of the good or distinguished writers have reason 
ry reward has become incalculably more ample and | to complain-on that score; mere scribblers, dabblers, 
general in Great Britain. Every one of the twelve | sciolists, artificers, have been too successful in the 
authors whose names are signed to the extraordina- | same respect. Elementary treaties for the purp sé 
ry address to the American people, transmitted to| of education, compendiums, synopses, lectures, law 
Mr. Dickens, has received from the London book-| and medical and school books of every category, 
sellers abundant pay for his productions. They should | long proved amazingly lucrative. If American lite- 
have been then content with the diffusions of their| rature has not duly prospered, the fault is more with 
ideas and fame throughout our union, and the cuonse-| the public than with the book trade. I am not sure 
quent increase of their claims at home, and have | that I should concur with Messrs. Bulwer & Co. 0 
seen with complacency the cheapness of the Ameri-| regretting that American literature has not become 
can gratification. In truth, there are few good or|an ‘‘adequate and independent profession.” The 
able British writers who are not sure of being suffi- | most valuable and durable works have not come from 
ciently paid at home; too many of the bad or infe-| the mere profession anywhere. We might weil ques 
rior get excessive returns. Unfortunately, the false | tion whether the cause of morals, intellect, know- 
vogue of the latter causes the American publishers! ledge, and taste is benefited on the whole by profes- 
to issue editions of their paltry performances. There | sional authorship, stocked and exercised as it Is '0 
would be some indemnity to the American public} Europe. 1 have ever cherished as much concern for 
for an enhancement of the price of the good British| the advancement and remuneration of American Ii 
books, if an international copyright would prevent| terature as any other person whatever; and still It 
the reprinting the inferior or trashy, but it might| was quite welcome news to me that the report of the 











in promoting the project. 





operate less with regard to these than the truly me- 
ritorious. Considering the American nation is held 
independent and distinct from the British—that the 
deserving British authors are adequately remunerated 
at home-—that both the book and periodical press of 
Great Britain has constantly decried or reviled Ame- 
rican character, institutions, and literature; that the 
true reward of superior authorship consists as much 
of extensive celebrity and consumption, as of pecu- 
niary profit, 1 cannot discover, with Mr. Dickens, 
that this is a question of justice or injustice towards 
the British corps of the pen and type, and still less 
that the reprinting, without fee to Mr. Carlyie, in a 
voreign land, of his paradoxes and affectations of 
every kind, his fantastic tropes, his distc: +. + and 





senate’s committee at Washington on international 
copyright would be adverse. The report, if extant, 
has not yet fallen into my hands. Guard the inde- 
pendence into which you. were primarily drive! 
which you dearly earned, and which, in some essen- 
tial particulars, remains incomplete. Could the 
twelve appellants have said, with truth, to the Ame- 
rican people, ‘the literary profession in Great brr 
tain helped you to your independence; it has con- 
stantly been liberal towards your institutions, cli 
racter and literary efforts; it has derived no advat- 
tage for itself, no benefit for Great Britain, by addr 
tional influence over your affections, ideas, and 1" 
ternational concerns, from the boundless reprints 
and dissemination of its effusions among you; it wil! 
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not fail to assist earnestly American authors in ob-| rent reputation; and I have frequently seen them, in Yeas. Nays 
taining’ in Great Britain good prices and due estima | the same sheet in which they boast of the rapid sale Whigs. V. B. Whigs V B 
tion;” then indeed those gentlemen might remonstrate | of. many thousand copies of an English reprint, Maine, e a AS 
azainst the retention of a strict American right, and | coarsely and insolently attacking the author of that | New Hampshire, 0 
invoke American gratitude, or generosity, or justice. | very book, and heaping scurrility and slander upon his | Vermont, 5 
But, even in this impossible case, they would not| head. Massachusetts, 10 
be warranted in some of the terms which they have| | “J would therefore entreat you, in the name of the | Connecticut, 6 
employed in their “prayer,” such as piracy, smug- honorable pursuit with which you are so intimately | Rhode Island, 
gling, oligarchical interests, minor and selfish inte- | connected, never to hold correspondence with any of | New York, 
rests, &c. The American publishers and interests | these men, and never to negotiate with them for the | New Jersey, 
thus stigmatised could attempt a retort in hints about | sale of early proofs of any work over wich you have Pennsylvania, 
insincerity, obtrusiveness, superciliousness, cupidity, | control; but to treat, on all occasions, with some re- | Delaware, 
and proceed to moot the point whether the volumes | spectable American publishing house, and with such | Maryland, 
of sir E. L. Bulwer (the framer of the address) have | an establishment only. Virginia, 
in any sense or degree improved the American peo-| “Our common interest in this subject, and my ad- | North Carolina, 
le. For the rest, there is one danger to American | vocacy of it, single handed, on every occasion that South Carolina, 
ookmakers of every description from the conces-; has presented itself during my absence from Eu- | Georgia, 
sion demanded, which may well be touched. The! rope, form my excuse for addressing you. And [| Alabama, 
secondary orders of the British literary profession | am faithfully yours, Mississippi, 
would probably contrive to undersell them in copy- CHARLES DICKENS.” | Louisiana, 
Fight, 48 gy be we by - ate manufac- Arkansas, 
e for the American fancy and educati . — 
we . eee TARIFF OR REVENUE BILL. Aeron 
ones For purposes of future reference, we reinsert the | Missouri, 
MR. DICKENS AND THE INTERNATIONAL | ghey ee Te tan i, ee 
COPYRIGHT. We find in the London Chronicle | ¥°#% and nays upon the passage of the tariff bill, in | Indiana, 
the following circular, sent by Mr. Dickens to other | the house of representatives, designating the names Ohio, 
English authors: ‘ according to parties, the whigs being printed in Roman | Michigan, 
’. Devonshire-terrace, York gate, letters, and the Van Buren members in Italics. In THE Senate, without repeating the names, 
Regeni’s-park, 7th July, 1842. ‘which were inserted page 377, it is only necessary to 
“You may perhaps be aware. that during my stay YEAS—Messrs. Adams, Allen, L. W. Andrews, | observe that in a party view every Van Buren sena- 
in America | lost no opportunity of endeavoring to! Sherlock J. Andrews, Appleton, Arnold, Aycrigg, | tor voted against the bill. It was carried by whig 
awaken the public mind to a sense of the unjust Babcock, Baker, Barnard, Barton, Birdseye, Blair, | votes alone. Of the southern whigs Mr. Preston, of 
and or aE state of the law in that sinters | oaerdpan, Boece, “ neha acne eongey South Carolina, Mr. Graham, of North Carolina 
in reference to the wholesale pi “tich, | son, Jeremiah Brown, Burnell, Calhoun, Thomas J. ~ Ri tact ase . ’ 
ase e piracy of British Carn pbell, Childs, Chittenden, John C. Clark, Staley beer Mr. Rives, of Virginia, voted against the bill. 
“Having been successful in making the subj N. Clarke, James Cooper, Cowen, Cranston, Cravens, | |, " oa nee 
of seniaakameiniaa in the United States, ayatene 'Cusnine, Garrett Davis, John Edwards, Everett, | FOREIGN TARIFFS -FOREIGN POLICY. 
to Washington, for presentation to congress by Mr. | Fessenden, Fillmore, A. Lawrence Foster, Gates,| We have taken occasion more than once to refer 


Clay, a petition from the whole budy of American Gentry, Giddings, Goggin. PatrickG. Goode, Gra-| hi ti 
authors, earnestly praying for the enactment if on | ham, Granger, Green, Hall, Halstead, Howard, be Ors parpabie trickery t> which ‘the Brititty 'seihe- 


international copyright law. It was signed by Mr. | Hudson, Joseph R. Ingersoll, James Irvin, Wm. W. | rities resort whenever the tariff subject is to be agi- 


Washington Irving, Mr. Prescott, Mr. Cooper, and | Inwin, James, William Cost Johnson, I. D. Jones, | tated in this country. To aid the press in this coun- 


wat Pca os — — ie - | ogg a arg arma ome ake ae ‘try devoted to their interest, as well as their nume~ 
atur ca; and has since been referred|*: “!8™ : : : oe iy orei ; : 
to a select committee of the house of representa: | Maxwell, Maynard, Moore, Morgan, Morris, Mor- | fous foreign agents, and still more numerous foreign 


tives. |row, Osborne, Owsley, Parmenter, Pearce, Pendle- | advocates, they systematically get up a specious ex- 


“To counteract any effect which might be produc- | ton, Pope, Powell, Ramsey, Benj. Randall, Alexan- | hibition of “Free Trape” doctrines, theories and 


ed by that petition, a meeting was held in Boston—! der Randall, Randolph, Ridgway, Rodney, W. Rus- ‘statistics, and not unfrequently do they even by con- 


which you will remember is the seat and strong hold | sell, J. M. Russell, Saltonstall, Shepperd, Simonton, | : : 
of learning and letters in the United States——at | Slade, Truman Smith, Sollers, Sprigg, Stanly, 'certed parliamentary action, attempt to mislead this 


. . ~~ 2 
which a memorial against any change in the existing | Stokely, 
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| Straton, Alexander H. H. Stuart, John T. | whole country as to their true policy. The late 
state of things in this respect was agreed to, with| Stuart, Summers, Taliaferro, John B. Thompson, | whig ministers ventured either in sincerity or in ap- 


but one dissentient voice. This document, which, | Richard W. Thompson, Tillinghast, Toland, Tom- | ; ar j is directi 
inorédible as it tay appear to you, wee sctually font | linson, Triplett, Trumbull, Underwood, Van Rens- | pearance, one step too far in this direction and ac- 
warded to congress, and received, deliberately stated | Selaer, Wallace, Washington, Edward D. White, tually adventured their places upon a proposition to 


that if English authors were invested with any con- Joseph L. White, Joseph L. Williams, Yorke, A. open their ports to a somewhat more equitable dispo- 
trol over the republication of their own books, it Young, J. Young—116. ‘sition of trade—but what was the consequence? The 


would be no longer possible for Americ ditors t NAYS—Messrs. 4rrington, Atherton, Beeson, Bid-| , ia 
alter and adapt mg at they do ston sg eee lack, Black, Bowne, Boyd, “Brewster, Aaron V. Brown, | aristocracy ‘ and landed interests of the nation in- 
can taste! Milton Brown, Cha. Brown, Burke, Samson H. Butler, |Stantly rallied to the aid of their established policy, 


“This memorial was, without loss of time, replied William Butler, Wiiliam O. Butler, Green W. Cald-' the whigs were ousted by an overwhelming vote— 
to DY Mr. Prescott, who commented, with the natu- well, Patrick C. Caldwell, John Camphell, William B. | and Mr. Peel and his tory partizans were elected by 


ral indignation of a gentleman, and a man of letters, | Campbell, Caruthers, Cary, Casey, Chapmart, Clifford, | : 5. : 
upon its sdanaabdinate dishonesty. I am satisfied that, Clinton, Coles, Mark. Cooper, Cross, Daniel, Rich’d | *" overwhelming majority, upon the very question 
this brief mention of its tone and spirit, is sufficient | D- Davis Dawson, Dean, Deberry, Doan, Doig, East- | of sustaining the corn laws and other regulations un- 


to impress you with the conviction that it becomes | "4", Juhn C. Edwards, Egbert, John G. Floyd, Charles | der which the realm has succeeded to its present com- 


all those who are in any way connected with the lite | A. Floyd, Fornance, Thos. F. Foster, Gamble, Gerry, : . 

, =| ; ; “034 mercial and manufacturin ° 
rature of England, to take that high stand to which | Gitmer, Wm. O. Goode, Gordon, Gustine, Gwin, Ha- | Well & pr ponderance. 3 
the nature of their pursuits and the extent of their, bersham, Harris, J. Hastings, Hays, Holmes, Hopkins, | ell, no sooner was Mr. Peel. installed, than lo, 
sphere and usefulness justly entitle them, to disencou- | Houck, Houston, Hubbard, Hunter, Charles J. Inger- and behold!! we have him immediately announced as 
rage the upholders of such docirmes by every means | $24, Jack, Cave Johnson, John W. Jones, Keim, 4. an advocate for a relaxation of the very laws, to sus- 


| Kennedy, King, Lewis, Littlefield, Abraham McClellan, tain which he was expressly elected. 


in their power, and to hold themselves aloof from the | 
remotest participation in a system, from which the | Robert McLellan, McKay, McKeon, Ma..ory, Mar-| ibiti 
moral sense and honorable feeling of all just men | chund, Alfred Marshall, John T. Mason, Mathews, Me- This was merely an exhibition expressly designed 


must instinctively recoil. 





| dill, Meriwether, Miller, Mitchell, Newhard, Patridge, for the American market. Congress was on the eve of 


“For myself, 1 have resolved that I will never, Payne Pickens. Plumer, Read, Reding, Rencher, Rey- | taxing up our tariff question, with 
from this time enter into any negotiation with any | nolds, ‘Rhett; Riggs, Rogers, Roosevelt, Sanford, Saun-- k P ' = , : Be wens prospect of 
person for the transmission, across the Atlantic, of | 478, Shaw, Shields, William Smith, Snyder, Steenrod, |™3*INg a aw protective of American interests and 
early proofs of any thing I may write; and that |, Sumpter, Jacob Thompson, Turney, Van Buren, Ward, |at all events, the utmost must be done to “head” 
will forego all profit derivable from such a source.— 


| Warren, Watterson, Weller, James W. Williams, C. them in favor of British interests. This key was 

do not venture to urge this line of proceeding upon | H. Williams, Wood—112. 'well understood, and serves to reconcile the appa- 
you, but I would beg to suggest, and to lay great | It will be seen that Mr. Parmenter, of Massachu- |. inconsistency of Mr. Peel and-his.partys Th 

ress upon the necessity of observing, one other course | setts, was the only Van Buren vote in the affirma- Seteishs ‘ate's national people and tien th vs 

’ eir 


of action to which J cannot too emphatically cail your | ,. 
P y your ' tive—all the rest of that party whether from north cue, as the overwhelming votes by which "Mr. Peel 


attention. 

ie persons who exert themselves to mislead the OF south voted against the hill. ; carried his tariff bill through both houses of parlia- 
‘merican public on this question; to put down its) Of the southern whigs, thirty-three voted in favor) + have sufficiently evinced. W 
discussion; and to suppress and distort the truth, in! of the bill, and fourteen against it. Mr. Casey, of n-;™ ’ Me ould that our 
reference to it, in every possible way, are (as you linois, was the only northern whig that voted against countrymen were as ready to distinguish and as 
may easily Suppose) those who have a strong inte-| the bill, and he assigned as his reason, not an objec- | prompt-to heartily sustain American interests, as all 
one re existing system of piracy and plunder, tion to the protective system, but because the retalia-' parties are ever found to be in parliament, when 
Hasinuch as, so long as.it continues, they can gain a tory provision agaist such foreign countries as woul ti tom bette British in‘ 
very comfortable living out of the brains of other, not admit our wheat, was left out of the bill. een 2 Ses eae erests and any 
rot while they would find it very difficult to earn| The party vote therefore stood— _ other interests. 
ae by the exercise of theirown. These are the| Whigs. V. B. | Well, we have at length copies of the substance 
clthtydien tiatindltoe anna A ae $e a Sai For the = bill = 3 | of Mr. Peel’s famous modification in favor of “Free 
English republication of popular} Against the bill — ' _| Trade.” We lay it before the Ameri 

nglish works. They are, for the most part, mén!| A different disposition of the votes may thus be ar- ; oer eérican reader 
of very low attainments and of more than indiffe- ranged, according to states: for bis deliberate examination. And we ask him 
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whoever he be, to point out one single modifica- 
tion of that ftariff that is entitled to the credit of 


being a concession to ‘Free Trade”—as such? Not | ,, !@W» Shall be for every quarter 


one iota is changed but with the express view to 51s and und r 52s 
British, (not generally liberal), but strictly, British 92s and under 55s 
interests. The whole string of modifications embrace sos and under 56s 
articles only of which Jess than two millions of th pee ape-Rnder Ais 
articles only of which less ran millions of the 57s and under 59s 
immense imports of that nation consists; and nearly 58s and under 59s 
every article in it touching American produce, is of 59s and under 60s 
those required for British naval stores, or raw mate- 60s and under 61s 


rials needed for British manufactures, on which the 


6ls and under 62s 
62s and under 63s 


reductions of duties are so modified, as to subserve 63s and under 64s 
those essentially British interests. And yet this is 64s and under 65s 
the measure that is trumpeted forth as a mighty con- 69s and under 66s 


cession to “Free Trade.” 


66s and under 69s 
69s and under 70s 





But look at the provisions of this new British tariff 70s and under 71s 
in another particular. As a further illustration of its 71s and under 72s 
“Free Trade” provisions, dufies are laid in it upon 72s and under 73s 
: ; : 73s and upwards, 
imports from this country immensely higher than | 


from British possessions. Take a few items selected ! 
to our hands by the editor of the Boston Atlas just at | 


a venture, as a specimen. 


Foreign Coun. Brit. poss, | 


wats é. 
Wheat, value 55s and under 
56s thé quarter 
Wheat, value 57s and under 
58s the quarter 
~ Barley and Indian corn va- | 
jue 28s and under 29s 
Do. do. value 31s 
Beef and pork, salted, cwt. 
Bacon, cwt, 
Tongues, cwt. 
Lard, cwt. 
Butter, ewt. 
Cheese, cwt. 
Rice, bulled, cwt. 
Rice rough, & in the husk “ 
Oil—Linseed, & hemp, tun, 
Sperm oil, tun, 
Hay, load, 
Gypsum, ton, 
ad, ton, 
Spirits, gallon, 
Wood & tim. 50 cubic feet, 1 
S:aves, the load of 50 cu. f. 1 


— 
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Here we have a precious sample of how the Bri- 


Ss. 


17 
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or 
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quarter 


Ofer Saki -Otordeon Under 26s the duty shall be for ever qr- 


26s and under 27s 


a et 27s and under 30s 
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30s and under 31s 
31s and under 32s 
32s and under 33s 
33s and under 34s 
34s and under 35s 
36s and under 38s 
sis and upwards 


4 


wt 





every quarter 


| 19s and under 20s 

| 20s and under 23s 

| 23s and under 24s 

| 24s and under 25s 

25s and under 263 

26sgand under 27s 

27s and upwards 

Rye, peas, and beans.—Whenever the 


beans made up and published in the 


NOK COUK De CCCHwUOCNUwWwWNWwesdsd 
COCOWSCCSrKHSGIACAGCACaAaS ose 


very quarter 


tish practise, whilst they preach ‘Free Jade.” renee Poy gen Mage ay Te 
But let us atiend to the provisions of the tariff | 33s and under 34s 

more in detaii—and we subjom for the advantage , 34s and under 35s 

of ‘further reference, an abstract of the French | 35s and under 36s 


tarifi also, nut in the general more favorable than the | 36s 
British, but which certainly makes Jess pretensions 


to deceive us. 


and under 37s 
78 and under 38s 
| 383 and under 39s 
39s and under 40s 


DvuTIES OF CUSTOMS PAYABLE ON GOODS, WARES AND, 405 and under 41s 
MERCHANDISE IMPORTED INTO THE Unite Kine- | 4ls and under 42s 


DOM FROM FOREIGN PARTS. 


Of or from 


Goods, wares and merchandise, 
being either in part or wholly 
manufactured, and not being 
enumerated or described, nor 
otherwise charged with duty, 
and not prohibited to be im- 
ported, into, or used in Great 
Britain and Ireland. 

Goods, wares and merchandise, 
not being either in part or 
wholly manutactured, and not 
being enumernted or describ- 
ed,nor otherwise charged with 
duty, and not prohibited to be 
imported into, or used in G. 


Britain or Lreland. : 5 per ct. 5 per ct. | 55s and under 56s 
Acorns, bush. 0 1 0 0 0 6| 56s and under 57s 
Apples, raw, bush. 0 0 6 0 0 Q| 57s and under 58s 
Dried, 020 0 2 Q) 58s and upwards 
Ashes, peuril or pot, 0 0 6 Free. Barley.— Whenever the average price of 
Bacon, cwt.014 0 0 3 6) bariey, made up and published in the 
Bark, for ta-ners’ or dyers’ use, 0 0 3 0 0 1 ;__ manner required by law, shall be 
Beef, salted, not being corned | Under 28s for every quarter, the duty 
beef, from and after ]Uth Oct. shall be for every quarter 
1842, 09800290. 22s and under 29s 
Bees’ wax, cwt.0 21 °0 1 0 | 29s and under 30s 
Bleached, — 1 0 0 010 0| 30s and under 31s 
ely bay, juniper and yellow, 0 1 0 0 1 g/| 3ls and upwards 
apter,. 9 pret. 15 pr ct. | Oats.—Whenever th j ‘ 
aes arian a PS € average price of oats, 


Corn—If impor‘ed from eny foreign country: 


Of and from _ Wheat, meal, and flour.—For every barre 
ype x ey Foreign countries. British possess, 0 hundred and ninety-six pounds, a duty equal in | 
£. 


é amount to the duty payable on thirty-eight and a | 





a a 3 


20 per ct. 20 per ct. 


42s and upwards 


half gallons of wheat. 


| duty payable on a quarter of barley. 


Europe. 

W heat.— Whenever the average rrice of 
wheat, made up and published in the 
manner required by law, shall be 


| Under 993 for every quarter, the duty 
shali be for every quarter 





quired by law, 


Under 51s. the duty shall be for every qr. 


cooooooooooeooecoochw[e.;!y 


Barley.— Whenever the average price of 
barley, made up and published in the 
manner required by law, be for every 


ooooccooeoe]°o 


-Qats.—Whenever the average price of 
| oats, made up and published in the 
manner required by law, shall be for 


Under 19s the duty shail be for every qr. 


oortrcocoeco 


average price of rye, or of peas, or of 


manner required by law, shall be for 


coocoocooccoco 


coecoc «& 


oocooco 


G| made up and published in the manner re- 


Wheat.— Whenever the average price of wheat, 
made up and published in the manner required by 


bh 
o 


eighty-one pounds and a half, a duty equal in 
| amount to the duty payable on a quarter of vats. 
Maize or Indian corn, buck wheat, bear or bigg.— 


| Oatmeal.—For every quantity of one hundred and | 


If the produce of and imported from any British pos- | 
sessions in North America, or elsewhere out of 


n 
. 


m DD Oe 


SO =m 1D dD 


Under 22 for every quarter, t 








be for every quarter 


0 
£ s. d. 22s and under 235 0 ; ; 
0 23s and unwards 00 ¢ 
19. 0} Rye, peas and beans.—Whenever the ave- 
18 0) ‘rage price of rye, or of peas, or of beans, 
17 0 made up and published in the manner re- 
2 : quired by 4 Shall be under 30s. for 
every quarter 0: 
14 0 30s and under 31s 0 ; ; 
13 0 3ls and under 32s 0 2 ¢ 
12 0 32s and under 33s O1¢ 
11 0 33s and under 34s 014 
_ | 34s and upwards 0 0¢ 
g go Wheat, meal and flour.—For every barrel, being on, 
7 | hundred and ninéty-six pounds, a duty equal jp 
amount to the duty payable on thirty-eight an 
6 0 y-elg da 
5 0. half gallons of wheat. 
4 0 Pet reer every quantity of one hund 
3.0. eighty-one pounds and a half, a duty 
2 Q amount to the duty payable on a quarter 
1 0 Maize or Indian corn, buck weat, bear or bigg,. 
For every quarter, a duty equal in amount to the 
duty pesene on a quarter of barley. 
ams and bacon 014 0 
' Hides, raw and tanned— 
11 0. Horse, mare, gelding, buf- 
" ; | falo, bull, cow, ox, calf, kid, 
swine, and hog, sea cow, 
8 0) elephant, and eland or large 
7 0) deer hides, viz. not tanned 
3 : curried, or in any way dres- 
sed dry. cwt. 00 6 0 9 
3 : Ditto, wet per cwt. 00 3 0 
2 0, whether whole, cut, rounded 
1 O or trimmed, or pieces theréof, 
| not cut into shapé8, tanned, 
| butnototherwise dressed—lb. 0 0 2 
Frees curried, or in any wa 
ressed, not being varnished, 
8 0, japaned or enamelled 00 4 
7 0, Ifvarnished, japanned or ena- 
6 0 melled 006 0 0 
5 0 Losh hides b 0 0 4 002 
4 0 Hides, or pieces thereof, raw or 
3 undressed, not otherwise enu- 
: meratedforevery£100va. 10 0 0 5 0 0 
Honey, cwt. 010 0 O 5 0 
| Hops ewt. 410 0 410 0 
Indigo, ewt. 0 20 1 00 
| Lard, cwt. 0 20 O06 
Meat, salted or fresh, not other- 
wise described ewt. 0 8 0 O 20 
os Linseed, rape, hemp, tun 6 0 0 1 0 
9 rain, blubber and spermaceti, 
§ 6 the produce of fish or creatu- 
7 6§ | Tes living in the sea, taken and 
6 Gg caught by the crews of British 
5 6 Vessels, and imported direct 
4 6. {rom the fishery, or from any 
3 6 | British possession in a British 
29 ¢ Vessel, tun —— 
1 6 Train, blubber and head matter, 
1 0. the produce of fish or creatu- 
|, being' res living in the sea, foreign 
| fishing, until the 5th July, 
1843 tun 26 12 0 


Train and blubber, the produce 


of fish or creatures living in 
the sea, of foreign fishing, from 
and after 5th July, 1843,tun 6 0 0 


- Spermaceti of foreign fishing, 
| For every quarter, a duty equal in amount to the | 


from and after 5th July, 1843, 


tun In 0 0 
or spirit of turpentine, 05 0 
nat particularly enumerated 
or described, not otherwise 
charged with duty 20 p. ct. 
| Fork, salted, (not ham), from 
and after Oct. 10, 1842, cwt. 0 8 O 
| Rice, not rough nor in the husk, 
| ewt. 0 6 0 
Q Rice, rough and in the husk, qr.0 7 0 
Q | Rosin, cwl.0 2 0 
Q Sassafras, cwt. 0 O 6 
Q Sausages and puddings, lb. 0 O 3 
| Tar, per last, containing 12 bar- 
rel, each barrel not exceeding 
315 gallons, 0 2 6 
Tobacco, unmanufactured, 03 0 
6 | Snuff, 0 6 0 
0 ' Manufactured or segars, 0 9: 0 
0 Stalks and flour of tobacco, 


he duty shall é eet 


+ 7A 


ocoore OO 


cocec 
Ea) 


prohibited, | 
[Manufactured in the United Kingdom, at or within 
6 two miles of any port into which tobacco may be im | 
orted, made into shag, roll or carrot tobacco, dra¥ | 
ack upon exportation or shipment as stores, the 10. 
Qs. 24d.) 
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urpentine, viz: 
Be being of greater value than | 





Qs. per Swt. 001 0 0 7 
From 9s. to 15s. per ewt. oe ? 0 0°03 
Above 15s, per cwt. 050 0 2 6: 
Wax, bees, ewt. 0 2 0 0 1 0 
Do doinanydegree bleach’d 1 0 0 O10 0, 
Cotton wool or waste of cotton 

wool ewt.0 211 00 1 


NOTES FROM THE CUSTOMS’ DUTIES’ ACT. 
Clause 11[—Repeals so much of the acts for the! 
management of the customs, as prohibits the impor- | 
tation into the United Kingdom of beef or pork, fresh | 
or corned, or slightly salted, great cattle, mutton, 
lamb, sheep, swine, and fish of foreign taking or cur- | 
ing, or in foreign vessels. 

Clause 1[V—Prohibits the importation of fish of fo-! 
reign taking, in vessels which have not regularly 
cleared out from some foreign port, except ancho- | 
vies, eels, turbots, and lobsters; and all train oil, | 
blubber, spermaceti oil, head matter, skins, bones, | 
and fins, the produce of fish or creatures living in the | 
sea. | 

Clause VI—Tobacco, the produce of Mexico, may | 
}e imported from British possessions in packages of | 
eighty pounds weight; and négrohead tobacco from | 
the United States of America in packages of 150 Ibs. | 

Clause Vil—The weight need not be marked on! 
the hogshead containing the tobacco. 

Clause VI{I—Tobacco may be imported into the 
United Kingdon by bill of store. 

Clause IX—A separate manifest for tobacco no 
longer required. 

Clause X—No drawback allowed on tobacco im- 
properly manufactured. 

Clause Xi—Foreign goods bearing British marks 
prohibited to be imported into the United Kingdom | 
or British possessions abroad after the 5th Jan. 1843. | 

Clause \Ji—Spirits may in future be imported in’ 
stone botties, not exceeding the size of quart bottles. | 

Ciause XiMi—The silk manufactures of Europe | 
may be imported into Southampton. 

Clause XV—And whereas by the last mentioned | 
act the officers of customs are authorised to detain | 
and secure goods entered at value, if upon examina- | 
tion it shall appear to them that such goods are not | 
valued according to the true value thereof, and with- | 
it certain periods therein mentioned, to take such | 
goods for the use of the crown, and it is expedient | 
to make further provision for the security of the re- | 
venue, and the accom nodation of merchants im porte | 


ing such goods; be it therefore enacted, that if upon | 





examination of any goods entered to pay duty ac-_ any goods in bonding warehouses lost or destroyed | 


Goods detained for being undervalued, can only 
be so dealt with in the space of seven days in Eng- 
land and ten days in Scotland after final examina- 
tion. 

Warehousing bonds to continue in force longer. 
than three years. 

No abatement of duties on account of damage on | 
cantharides, cocoa, coffee, pepper, tea, sugar, tobac-' 
co, wine, &c. to be made on such when found dere- 
lict, jetsam, flotsam, or wreck. 

No drawback to be allowed on goods entered out 
on merchandise or stores, which may be of less value 
than the amount of drawback. Penaity of £200, or 
treble the amount claimed. 

Goods exporting on drawback to give bond for due 
landing at the place entered for. ; 

Wine for officers of the royal navy may be shipped | 
at Liverpool on drawback. 

No books whatever, reprinted abroad from origi- , 
nal British publications, allowed to be imported, ex- | 
cept when the copyright has expired. | 

Prohibitions not to take place unless notice of co- | 


| pyright and date of its expiration to be given to com- | 


| 


' 


missioners of customs. . 

Goods, the produce of any British possession abroad 
(except the territories of Bengal, Madras, and Bom- | 
bay,) not to have the benefit of such unless the goods | 
are mentioned in the official documents. | 

Lords of the treasury empowered to regulate cer- | 
tificates or produce. 

Timber and wood to be piled at the expense of the | 
importer, so as to enable the oificers of custom to | 


ces in the pile. 


But deals, battens, boards, and planks may be mea- 
sured by the piece, and taken account of separately. | 

Vessels that required licences as being under 200 | 
tons by the old mode of admeasurement, not to re- 
quire such if under 170 tons by the new. 

Vessels from which goods are thrown overboard to 
prevent seizure, liable to be seized. 

Act for regulating registry of vessels in Great Bri- 
tain shal] extend to vessels belonging to British pos- 
sessions. 

Repayment of duties on barilla, used in the bleach- 
ing of linen repealed. 

Lords of the treasury to have the power of reduc- 
ing local duties and charges upon foreign goods and 
vessels in cases of reciprocity. 

Salted beef and pork may be exported without the 
restriction of a special bond or declaration. 


Linen or hempen cloths, witacut distinction of ihe 
manner of their importation. 

Plain cloths presenting more or less openinz in the 
space of five millimetres: 


P 2 Hf. bleach- Dyed, the 
Number of Rai, the 100 2 
threads. kilogrammes. = the 100 100 kilo- 
vogram’s. grammes. 
Francs. Frances. Francs. 
Less than 8 threads, 60 95 90 
‘8 threads, 30 116 . 116 
9, 10, 11 threads, 126 191 146 
12 threads, 144 219 167 
16 threads, 267 517 299 
17 threads, 287 457 317 - 
18 and 19 threads, 297 477 329 
20 threads, 342 567 380 
More than 20 threads, 467 817 237 


Table linen, of which the web presents more or 
less opening in the space of five millimetres: 

Worked, less than 16 threads, the duty on plain 
cloth of 15 threads. 

Ditto, 16 threads and more, the duty on plain 
thread according to the fineness. 

Damasked, the duty on worked linen augmented 
20 per cent. 

Linen cloth for matrasses, without distinction of 
fineness, 212f. the 100 kilogrammes. | 

Twilled linen cloths for beds 212f. the 100 kilo- 
grammes. 

Twilled linen cloth for clothing, raw, 364f. the 
100 kiiogrammes. 

‘thick cloth for carpets, either of linen or hemp, 


| measure it, and no allowance to be made for intersti- | dyed, of Jess than 8 threads to the five millimetres, 


75f. the 100 kilogrammes. 


Linen and hempen cloth and thread imported by 
the frontier situated between Armentiares and Malm- 
aison, near Longuy, are not to be subjected to the 
above mentioned duties longer ‘than to the 20th of 
July next, unless another ordinance. shall be issued 
for that purpose. 

Mahogany wood, imported in French vessels from 
India and other countries situated beyond Europe, to 
pay one half the present duties. 


The drawback granted on the exportation of ma- 
hogany furniture and veneering to be reduced one- 
half, 

Cigars and other manufactured tobacco imported 
for the account of the government by French ships 
from all countries beyoud Europe, the present duty 
is to be maintained. 





Commissioners of customs may remit the duties on 


cording to the value therefore, it shall appear to the | by unavoidable accident. 


officers of customs that such goods are not valued | 


ful for such officers to detain and secure such goods, ' 
and within seven days from the day on which the, 
goods shall be finally examined by the proper officer | 


Any goods (besides woollens, linens, silks, or cot-| 
according to the true value thereof, it shall be law-' tons) may be delivered from the bonding warehouses | 
to be cleaned, under the regulations of the commis: | 


sioners of the customs. 
Committee of sugar-refiners to provide sample 


by virtue of a duty-paid entry, if it be in England, or: loaves of patent sugar; and sugar entered for bounty, 


within ten days from the last mentioned day if it be ' 
in any port in Scotland, Ireland or the Isle of Man, | 


‘not equal to the standard sample, forfeited. ' 
| Drawbacks on silks, and on wool used in the mines 


to lake such goods for the use of the crown; and the of Devon or Cornwall, to cease after the 10th of Oc- 
commussioners of her majesty’s customs shall there- ' tober next. 


upon cause the amount of such valuation, together 
With an addition of ten pounds per cetitum thereon, 
and also the duties paid upon such entry to be paid 


to the importer or proprietor of such goods in fuil, sale unless stamped or marked ata British or Irish: 


satisfaction for the same, and shall deal with such 


geods in such and the like manner as goods so cir- | 
cumstanced are directed to be dealt with by the said | 


ast mentioned act. 


BRITISH AND FRENCH TARIFFS. 
ABSTRACT OF THE BRITISH TARIFF BILL. 
Prohibiticn to importation of cattle and: meat re- 
pealed: also in respect to fish brought by foreigners, 
if cleared at a foreign port. 
~ ; urbots of foreign taking not to be landed without 
try. 


continent of South America, St. Domingo, or Cuba, 
may be imported from British possessions: in packa- 
ges of 80 lbs. weight; and negrolead tobacco, from 
the United States of America, in packages of 150 lbs. 


marked upon each hogshead, &c. 
Separate manifest for tobacco not required. 


Goods, the produce of British possessions abroad, 
to be certified as such upon the clearance. 
No foreign gold or silver plate to be exposed to 





' assay-office. 
THE NEW TARIFF OF FRANCE. 

| Article 1. The customs’ duties on importation 
| will’be established or modified in the manner follow- 
| ing with regard to the undernamed articles:— 


| Linen or hempen threads, plain, measuring by the 


| kilogramme 6,000 metres or less, raw 28f. bleached | 


in any degree 54f. dyed 58f. the 100 kilogrammes. 


Manufactured tobacco imported from entrepots in 
French ships, 7f. the 100 kilogrammes. | 
By foreign ships, 15f. the 100 kilogrammes. 
Nuts imported from India in French ships, 10f. the 
00 kilogranmes. 
Sulphate of potash, 19f. the 100 kilogrammes, 
Old printing type, exclusively imported for melt- 


_ ing down, 10f. the 100 kiiogrammes. 


| . Produce imported from the west coast of Africa 
| by French ships: 

| Yellow and brown wax from Senegal, 3f. the 100 
' kilogrammes. 

| From all other parts of Africa, 50f. the 100 kilo- 
grammes. 


Exotic resinous produce from Senegal, 25f. the 100 
kilogrammes. 

From all other ports of Africa, 50f. the 100 kilo-- 
grammes. 

Produce of Martinique and Gaudaloupe: 
_ Cassia, unprepared, 20f. the 100 kilogrammes. 
:  Rocon, same as from French Guiana. 
| -Woodden clocks with metal works, 2f. the piece. 
Feathers, black, same duty as at present. 
. All others, L00f. the 100 kilogrammes. 
Metal pens, except gold and silver, 4f. the 100 ki- 


| More than 6,000 metres and not more than 12,000 logrammes. 


| metres, raw 48f. bleached in any degree 66f. dyed 70f. 
'the 100 kilogrammes. 


et More than 12,000 metres and not more than 24,000 
Tobacco, the produce of Mexico, Columbia, the! metres, raw 80f. bieached in any degree 106f. dyed | 


| 100f. the 100 kilogrammes. 
| - More than 24,000 metres, raw 125f., bleached in 
‘any degree 163f. dyed 160f., the 100 kilogrammes. 


Parti | Linen or hempen threads, twisted, measuring 6,000 
articular weight and tare of tobacco need not be | metres at least, raw 44f. bleached in any degree 61f. | 


| dyed 70f. the 100 kulogrammes. 


T More than 6,000 metres and not more than 12,000. 
obacco and other goods not worth the drawback, | metres, raw 6Uf. bleached in any degree 8Lf. dyed 


entered and brought to the quays for shipment or | 86f. the 100 kilogrammes. 


drawback, forfeited. 


forfeited after 5th January, 1843. 


Fore ; i | More than 12,000 metres and not more than 24,000 | 
c Nar goods importing into the United Kingdom | metres raw 104f. bleached in any degree 136f. dyed 
0! Drilish possessions, with wames of British makers, | 134 the 100 kilogrammes. | 


| .More than 24,000 metres, raw 


Spirits may come in stone bottles, not exceeding | any degree 215f. dyed 205f. the 100 kilogrammes. 


one quart each. 


European silk manufacture may be admitted at| to be presented at the custom house, 


Southampton. 


age. 


f 


ties prescribed by the law of the 6th of May 


‘tain only one kind of thread. 


167f. bleached in | 


| All threads of different kinds from the above are | 
under the penal-'| from Corsica to any ! 
1841, in article to Algiers will continue to be permitted on 


No allowance made on sugar damaged on the voy- | bales or separate chests, each. bale or chest to con-_ es the duty fixed by the law of the 2d of July, 
; 3 _ : 


| Gold and silver, and minerals, 10 centimes the 100 
| kilogrammes, cubic measure. 
Izinglass, 50 centimes the 100 kilogrammes. 


Article Il. The custom house of St. Laurent du 
| Var is added to those mentioned by the law of the 2d 
of July, 1836, for the admission of ppepared plaster, 
‘whether cast or calcined, with a duty of 10 centimes 
the 100 kilogrammes. 


Article Ill. The privilege of warehousing salt is 
granted to the town of Graveiines (North), under the 
conditions preseribed by article 25 of the law of the 
8th Floreal, year 2ist and 13th article of the 11th of 
June, 1806; and the 9th and 10th.of the law of the 

7th of February, 1832. “ 

Speciai regime for the Island of Corsica: 

Article’ IV. Italian paste will pay 15f. the 100 
_ kilogrammes on importation into Corsica. ; 
The seeond bark of oak will cease to be exported 
foreign port. Exports of that 
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fair compensation for his skill and labor. This, jt 
must be admitted, is of much importance to all en- 
gaged in labor, that it is directiy the interest of the 
farmers, cann: t well be doubted after a full conside- 
ration of the whole subject. 

In the great controversy which is being carried on 
in our country relative to the policy of protectinz 
American labor, the saetuaibanaliain in some parts of 
the country were found arrayed on the side of the 


| delusive theory of what is called free trade, agains; 


the protection of our own mechanics and_ laborers, 
others took little or no part in the matter, not beliey. 
ing that their interests were involved in the question; 
while many imbibed the opinion that protective 
measures which were denounced as burdening our 
foreign trade with injurious ‘restrictions, would ope. 
rate to their disadvantage, as tending to produce 
countervailing and retaliatory restrictions, excludin 

them from the foreign market. The fureign market, 
occupied almost their whole attention; upon it, they 
depended for the sale of their produce; upon the 
foreign market they were induced to believe they must 
chiefly rely. The fallacious doctrines to be found 
in a famous report which emanated from a commit- 
tee at Boston in 1828 were confided in as perfectly 
sound. The wheat growers were gravely told “if 
we import foreign goods we must export domestic 
produce to pay for them; in proportion therefore as 
we import more foreign goods we shall create by the 
importation a new demand for agricultural produce.” 
The farmers were further seriously and emphatic+|- 











Among go ara of the eg comprising a 
r : NuE oF THE | Zreat part of the exportations, the following table 
ee et Cae will show the difference between 1840 and 1841. 
ISLAND OF CUBA. Brandy, pipes 11,302 a 1.092 
For the year 1841. Sugar, arrobas 13,272,912 a 409,056 
Condensed from the Diario and Lucero of Havana. | (Coffee, do 1,235,066 — 908,567 
—_ Wax, do 32,024 a 5,892 
COMMERCE. Molasses, hhds. 131,390 — 15,074 
. IMPORTATIONS. Copper cre, quintal 693,060 a 73.868 
Provisions. Tobacco, leaf 5,757,577 @ 1,515,802 
Wines, Liquors, &c. $2,429,875 Do _ segars M. 170,171 a 28,534 
Pork and beef 2,180,266 6 a This denotes the increase, and — the diminu- 
Spices 63,085 6 | tion. 
Fruits 227,575 The proportion contributed by each port is exhibit- 
Grain 4,023,616 25 | ed in the following table: 
Grease, &c. 1,437,887 7; Havana $32,788,170 
Fish 438,479 6 Santiago de Cuba 8,625,058 2: 
Other articles 200,139 2 Mantanzas 6,370,092 4: 
Trinidad 2,100,232 65 
Total, 11,092,925 5 Cienfuegos 795,105 6 
Manufactures. Manzanillo 290.536 5 
Cotton goods 1,991,036 7 |  Gibara 289.170 75 
Woollen do 195,278 6 Neuvitas 258.421 
Linen do 1,943,880 3 Baracoa 167.751 1 
Leather 334.688 6 Sta. Cruz 117,992 5; 
Silk goods 294,303 15 Sancti Espiritu 40,133 5 
Remedios 12,362 4 
Total 4,309,185 75 ve 
Lumber 1,379.154 73 Total, 51,856,025 4 
Metals 1,173 995 7 - 
Other articles 8,569,803 5 NAVIGATION. 
The arrivals and departures for 1841. 
Total 10,931,340 3 Vessels. Arrived. Cleared. 
Importation into the government stores 3,057,142 4 | Spanish, 1,053 1,036 
American, 1349 1,445 
Total imports 25.081,408 7 | English, 357 315 
Do in 1840 24,700,189 2; | German, 97 112 
Increase in 1841 381,219 13 | French, 59 57 
—_ Flemish and Dutch, 41 44 
IMPORTATION UNDER FLAGS. From the Baltic, 35 28 
National commerce. Sardinian, 8 8 
In national vessels $5,841,326 1 | Portuguese and Brazilian, 20 32 
Foreign commerce. Spanish America, 14 10 
In national vessels 6,622,716 4 | Haytien, 1 
In foreign vessels 9,317,883 5 — —- 
In the government entrepot 3,299,483 2 Total, 3,034 3,118 





Total 25,081,408 4 


The importations of 1841, exceeded those of the | Importation, 


previous year $381,219 183, which is equivalent to 
1} per cent. 


EXPORTATIONS. 

Produce of the Island. 
Sugar $11,613,798 3 
Coffee 1,426,024 4 
Molasses 821,188 0 
Brandy 226,050 0 
Wax 307,132 0 
Copper Ore 4,505,490 0 
Tobacco in leaf 719,360 3 

Do. in segars 1,331,121 


4 
Other articles 1,332,588 3: 





REVENUE OF THE CROWN. 
$5,943,819 6 
1,322,644 7} 


7,266,464 5} 
7,387,498 3 


121,032 5; 


Exportation, 





Total of maritime revenue, 
Ditto in 1840, 





Increase in 1840, 





Territorial and other revenue, 


4,650,835 2 
Ditto in 1840, 


4,281,903 5 





| Increase in 1841, 368,831 5 





General total, 


11,917,299 73 
Ditto in 1840, 


11,669,402 











Total 22,282,753 
Foreign produce 550.495 
Precious metals 1,092 671 


1 
2 
4 
Exportation from the government stores 2,848,604 5 
4 
3 
1 





Total 26,774,614 
Exportation in 1840, 25,941,783 < 





Increase in 1841, 832,831 


EXPORTATION UNDER FLAGS. 
National commerce. 
In national vessels 
Foreign commerce. 
In national vessels 
In foreign vessels 
From the government entrepot 


Total 26,.774,614 4; 

The exportations of 1841, exceeded those of 1840, 
$832,831 183; which is equal to 3, 2 per cent. 

Among the articles of general consumption, com- 

rising a great part of the importations, the follow- 

ing table will show the difference between 1840 and 


i841. 


$3,454,988 0 


2,269,339 2 
18,201,592 53 
2,848,694 5 





Spanish flour, bbls. 181,500 a 54,644 
Foreign do do 45,955 — 21,136 
Rice arrobas 887,189 a 12,107 
Beef do 394,779 a 165,679 
Pork and bacon 62,525 a 15,167 
Salt beef, bbls. 10,022 a 830 


380,495 — 53,916 
43,488 a 14,600 


Codfish arrobas 
Cheese do- 


Lard and butter do 268,504 a 86,946 
Tallow candles do 74,349 a 22,178 
Bperm do 4,782— 1,262 








Increase in 1841, 247,897 73 


eee eae 


REPORT O% AGRICULTURE. 


[PRESENTED BY MR. H. DENNY, OF PA.] 
In convention, ut New York, May 7, i842. 
The committee on the subject of agriculture “‘as affected 
by the commercial relations cf the United States with 
other countries, and the projection of American labor,” 
beg leave to report: 
The agricultural department of industry embrac- 
ing what relates to the production of cotton, silk, 
hemp, flax and wool, rice, tobacco, beef, pork, grain, 
breadstuffs, and a variety of other minor productions, 
presents to our view an extensive field, fertile in 
topics interesting to the statesman, and political eco- 
nomist, but requires much time and labor in order 
| to be surveyed and explored with accuracy. It can- 
not be expected of the committee to go at present 
into even a cursory examination of most of the sub- 
jects here mentioned. On this occasion it has been 
thought expedient to offer a few remarks accompa- 
nied with a brief statement of some facts connected 
~ the farming interest, more particularly as be- 
onging to the grain growing, and grazing districts of 
the United States. “ xf ORR 
It is an imperative and primary duty of govern- 
ment, in legislating for the promotion of the happiness 
of the people, to have a continual regard to what- 
ever will improve the condition of the great mass 
| forming the laboring and productive classes in the 
Sampras to whatever will secure to them regular 
and certain employment, give activity to industry, 
| and guard, as far as practicable, the value of home 
‘labor from ruinous fluctuations caused by foreign in- 
fluences, so that every one may receive a just and 























ly told that “there is no class of people more interest: 
‘ed in resisting the prohibitory or American system 
than the farmers,” and that this protective system 
diminished ‘‘the value of the whole produce of the 
farmer, by depriving him of a market for that sur- 
plus produce, on which his revenue mainly depends.” 
| The importance, and incalculable value of the home 
market, to the farmer, was overlooked; the foreign 
market engrossed his thoughts, and he became un- 
: willing to aid, or was induced to oppose, from an 
, honest opinion at the time, the measures intended for 
_ fostering American labor and industry. It is believ- 


1; ed, that among our farmers in many parts of the 


country different sentiments are now entertained; the 
_ Boston notions of the free trade committee have been 
repudiated and cast aside. The doctrine of that 
enlightened statesman and agriculturalist, Mr. Jef- 
ferson, is now being received as just, and patriotic, 
viz: ‘‘we must now place the manufacturer by the 
side of the agriculturist,” that is we must have a 
home market fur our produce, and a supply of home 
manufactures for consumption. The committee will 
forbear to enlarge on this subject at present, and 
will submit a few practical considerations touching 
the fureign market, to show to the country and the 
farmers that it is not, comparatively, to be regarded 
of that high importance in which it is held by its 
eulogists, and under existing regulations has indeed 
been injurious. 


Our breadstuffs are charged with heavy duties or 
excluded from most foreign countries. Our com- 
mercial intercourse is much greater with Great Bri- 
tain than with any other nation; yet the imtroduc- 
tion into that country of our flour, and other produce 
of our farms, is very limited. The British govern- 
ment, true to the interests of the farmers under its 
proteetion, excludes our flour, except under particu- 
lar circumstances, such as a scarcity, or a failure 
in their own crops, and when the price of wheat 
rises in the British market to a certain sum above 
the usual high average price, for their own wheat, 
then the duty is reduced so as to admit of a sup- 
‘ply of foreign produce, sufficient for the time.— 
This brings down the price, and foreign grain and 
breadstuffs become again subject to higher duties 
‘which shut them out from the market. Under the 
operation of this sliding scale of duties, ursastrous 
fluctuations are experienced by the shippers of Ame- 
rican flour. The committee has good authority for 
siating that about three-fourths of the exports of 
flour to Great Britain for the last twenty years have 
been attended with great loss. On shipments made 
last autumn with the expectation that the cargoes 
would be received under low duties, heavy losses 
will be sustained; thousands of barrels are now lying 
in bond, which if sold at present prices would not 
nett more than about $5 per barrel, which cost from 
$6 to $7. The losses fall immediately on the mer- 
chant, but ultimately reach the farmers, by causing 
a less demand for the foreign market. The Ameri- 
can farmer has no reason to hope for a more hiberal 
system on the part of the British government, from 
which he could derive any essential advantage. The 
landed and farming interest of the kingdom is too 
powerful and influential to permit any material and 
| permanent relaxation of the corn laws to be made, 
by which the American producer or shipper would 
be much benefitted. Any amelioration of the sys- 
tem would be felt sooner among the masters of the 
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1791 to 1800 inclusive there were exported 496,933 


among the farmers of the United States. Those} barrels of pork, and from 1831 to 1840 inclusive 
great depots of the grain of the north of Europe, | 576,347 barrels. The export of this article dimin- 


Hamburg, and Dantzic, are more convenient to Great 


ished very considerably during the years 1837, 1838, 


Britain than are the ports of the United States; hence | and 1839, although it would appear that the con- 
supplies reach London from the north of Europe | sumption abroad of pork has increased beyond what 


long before a shipment from New York. Thus the 
sliding scale and average system operates, not only 
for the protection of the British farmer, but to the 
ositive disadvantage of American exporting corn 
merchants, who are too remote to take immediate 
advantage of a downward tendency of the duty.— 
Their shipments may not reach the British market 
until after a supply has been thrown in from Amster- 
dam, Hamburg, and Dantzic, sufficient to check the 
demand and lower the price; then the duty rises to 
the exclusion of American products, which must go 
into warehouses, there to wait, to take advantage of 
any new change in the market, or to be sold ata loss. 
For a few years the wheat growers in the country 
pordering on our lakes have enjoyed some advantage 
from the easy introduction into the British provinces | 
of flour and wheat, to be exported as colonial pro- 
duce. But as this interferes with the interests of the 
Canadian and provincial farmers, efforts are being | 
made to impose a duty of 3s. per quarter on wheat 
and Qs. per barrel on flour from the United States.— | 
This or some measure of the kind will probably be | 
adopted, and our farmers will be restricted in that 
direction. There is no foreign market to which they | 
can resort and meet with favor or a liberal reception. 
They must look to the home market; this is under their 
own control; it is their own; no foreign producer | 
can interfere with them. Our farmers can cause the | 
home market to be enlarged to any extent by exert-| 
ing their influence with the national legislature, in 
favor of a wise, and patriotic policy which would 
protect the people in every branch of industry, 
from the withering and unfair competition with the | 





half-paid and poorly fed, laborers of Europe, and | 
thus greatly multiply consumers of the farmer’s pro- | 


| 1833, both inclusive, there were exported of beef 


duce. 


it was in 1791, yet the aggregate quantity exported 
for the last five years from 1836 to 1340 both inclu- 
sive, was only 186.071 barrels, while for the 5 years 
from 1791 to 1795, there were exported 242,077 bar- 
rels, showing an excess at that early p8riod over the 
present of 56,006 bbls. For statement respecting the 
pork trade, see App. No. III. 


It farther appears that the aggregate quantity of 


beef and pork exported during the period of ten 
years from 1791 to 1800, both inclusive, was 1.306,160 
barrels, and from 1831 to 1840 inclusive 978,818 bar- 
rels, exhibiting a falling off in the foreign market 
amounting to 327,342 barrels. If we compare the 
first five years of the former period with the latter 
five years of the second period, the difference will 
be found to be about 327,821 barrels against the far- 
mers of the present day. Facts and experience 


' should be preferred to theories. The farmers of the 
middle and western states and of the grain growing, 


and grazing regions may now well ask where is the 


new demand for our agricultural produce promised 


by the free trade gentlemen of Boston in 1828? why 


have we been deprived of a foreign ‘‘market for that | 
surplus produce on which it was alleged our revenue | 
MAINLY depends?” It has not been diminished as 
those gentlemen declared it would be ‘by the pro- 
tective system.’ The protective system which was 





lowa to New England will say, restore to us 
that system under which the country prospered, 
which will multiply consumers, cause a brisk de- 
mand for our produce, stimulate, protect and reward 
industry. 

The protection of American labor may be consi- 
dered as affecting agriculture in two respects; direct- 
ly, where the farmer is protected in his own depart- 
ment, from an injurious competition with foreign 
labor, in the supply of the home market; and indi- 
rectly, where the protection afforded to other inte- 
rests augments the demand for the products of agri- 
, culture. A duty of twenty-five cents per bushel on 
| wheat, and of two cents per pound on beef and pork 
| (the latter was by the tariff of 1828 subject to a duty 
_ of three cents per pound) protects the farmers. They 
| meet with little or no competition in the home mar- 
| ket, except what arises among themselves, they en- 
/counter no ruinous fluctuations in price from the im- 
portation of foreign products. The material changes 
they meet with, are caused by redundant or scarce 
/ crops at home, by an occasional short crop-in Great 
Britain, where a temporary and uncertain opening 
_ may be afforded for foreign breadstuffs, or, more es- 
pecially, by a vaccillating and mistaken policy of 
| our own government, by which the other great de- 

partments of industry become depressed, and broken 
\down by foreign competition, which compels many 


useful and laborions citizens to abandon their old oc- 











_cupations and seek a subsistence by cultivating the 
soil. The farmer is beneficially effected by being 
himself protected from foreign pauper competitors, 
and also by measures which yield ample protection 


recognised in the tariffs of 1824, 1828 and 1832, ter- to.American labor in all its variety and in every 


| minated with the establishment of the principles of 
‘the compromise law of March 1333, and from that 
very period commenced a retrograde movement in. 
the exports of the three great staples of the middle 
and western states. The compromise law was pass- ' . “i 7 : 
ed on the 2d March, 1833, and took effect from and invite to their pursuit, all tend to increase consumers 
after the 31st of December, 1833. From 1827 to and enlarge the home market for the farmer and 


branch. The resources which such asystem of pro- 
tection developes, the enterprise which it calls forth, 
the impulse which it gives t& industry, to intellect, 
to human effort and skill, and the multifarious occu- 
pations which consequently spring up under it and 


promote the demand for agricultural produce. To 


That this convention and the farmers of our coun- | 435.366 barrels, but during the next seven years, supply merely subsistence, for the population, is not 
try may be able properly to appreciate the foreign | from 1834 to 1840, there were only 291,827 barrels ‘he only object of interest to the farmer. Upon agri- 
market, the committee subjoins to this report some) exported, a reduction taking place of 213,994 bar-, culture mainly depends the supply of important raw 
statistical tables chiefly drawn from the reports of | pels. almost one half. During the former period we, materials for manufacturing; also of many of the 
the treasury department on the commerce and navi-' exported 478,591 barrels of pork, and during the: comforts and luxuries which enter into the subsis- 


gation of the U 


1840, more than quadrupled in 50 years, that, al- 
though there has also been a large accession to the 
population of these countries with which we hold 
the greatest commercial intercourse, as, for instance, 


1840, 5,707,680 barrels. Thus it appears that du 


ring seven years of the operation of the compromise | 


law, there was a reduction in the exports of flou 


| 


of one million, seven hundred and thirteen thousand | 


nited States. From these tables it! jatter only 330,589 barrels, the difference being | tence of a free people advanced in civilization and 


will be perceived, that, although our population has | 143,002 barrels. Of flour, there were exported from 
increased from 3,921,426 in 1790, to 17,069,453 in| 


refinement; such as are yielded by the garden, poul- 


1827 to 1833, 7,421,336 barrels, and from 1834 to; ‘TY yard, dairy establishment, orchard, &e. Agri- 


_| culture is therefore doubly interested in a system 

|of protection of American labor. From it man- 
;| Ufactures, mechanics and laborers are not only fed, 
| but derive valuable raw materials, &c. for manufac- 












































































Great Britain has augmented in population from <ix hundred and fifty-six barrels, and of beef and | tures. 
10,942,646 in 1801 to 18,664,761 in 1841; and al-. pork of three hundred and sixty-one thousand nine | The whole productive labor of the nation may be 
though during this period many millions of acres of hundred and ninety-six barrels. The whole of which | considered as chiefly employed in agriculture, manu- 
the most fertile soil which a beneficent providence may be estimated at upwards of thirteen millions of | factures, mining, and the fisheries; on these depend 
has bestowed on any people, have been brought un-' doliars, a sum about equal to the debt of the state of | the national wealth and prosperity. The consump- 
der successful cultivation, and the quantity of the Ohio, or of Ulinois. It is worthy of remark also, | tion of manufactures in this country is immense and 
three great staples, flour, beef and pork, increased to that our imports augmented so rapidly under these | constantly increasing with the increase of popula- 
many millions of surplus, yet the bvasted foreign years of compromise, that at the end of six years, tion. That our country possesses the means and abi- 
market has not voluntarily extended its arms more | from 1834 to 1839 inclusive, the excess of importa- lity of supplying ourselves cannot be disputed. In 
widely now for the reception of these products of tions of foreign goods over our exports amounted to order to effect this desirable object and secure our 
our farms than it did filly years ago. During the {he enormous sum of one hundred and eighty-one , independence, it has become expedient and necessa- 
four years from 1791 to 1794, both inclusive, we €X- | millions five hundred and fifty-eight thousand eight | ry to establish a system of protection for American 
ported the average quantity of 841,198 barrels of! hundred and twenty-four dollars, ($181,558,824).— | labor, against the destructive competition to which 
flour annually, besides about four millions of bushels | Ajj this did not “create” any proportionate demand it would be exposed in our own market, with pro- 
of wheat. For 4 years, 1833 to 1636 inclusive, We for the produce of our farmers. The lamentable | ducts from foreign workshops. How is the farmer 
exported the average amnual quantity of 768,971 ' experience of the country since 1833 refutes tlie | affected by such a system? one thing is obvious, it 
barrels. For the 4 years ending September 1840, proposition laid down by the Boston free trade ad-, would be for his interest that the workmen and work- 
we exported annually the average of 896,833 barrels; yocates, “that in proportion as we import more | shops should be in his own country and within his 
for the eight year ending September, 1840, the ave-_ foreign goods we shall create by the importation aj} reach, as he could then supply them with subsistence 
rage annual export was 332,931 barrels, being some- | pew demand for our agricultural produce.” See App.| and raw materials, free from embarrassments and 
what jess than was exported during the period first: No, 11. restrictions iinposed by the policy of foreign govern- 
Stated. in 1837, there was a scarcity in the United | ments. It must also be obvious to the farmer that 


States, and consequently the exportation of flour was | ean | a a Te titcome _— the more numerous the manufactories, workshops, 
very limited. There were years also during which | aaal ale oil. thane Rl anodeations whieh workmen, mechanics, artists and laborers at home, 
large exports were made to Europe, caused by the | t P ¢ | the greater will be demand for the farmer’s produc- 

tions and the more certain his market. It is also of 


| are essentially connected with the sustenance of the 
importance to him by exchanging his products to be 


war in Spain and Portugal, and the failure of the | vation. What ihe farmers most desire is a regular, 
able at all times to procure upon advantageous terms 
those manufactured articles which are required in 


crops in Great Britain. An inspection of the ta-| 
his business and family. The more extensively the 





bie, however, wili show that as to the article of | convenient market, reasonable prices and a growing 
’ ’ ’ . 
5 asal . producers from foreign competition; they possess the 
Jvreign market for nearly haif a century. See App, P na gy : on 
No. 1. home market exclusively. ‘The foreign ot ie | mining operations be carried on in the country the 
We wilidow examine into the consumption abroad as we have seen, been very uncertain and presents 
“ye : “ - . sified the manufacturing establishments and mechani- 
Western states. Let us ascertain what the beef eat- | foe Fa BON p> i as eer me ag ye ae country, the greater will be his be- 
i ; ar : ¥ ¥ , we T , . : t. is ‘e is in- 
the pcb ian pildctey w ra oublie tivators of the soil, who laboriously fell the forest, | "©" e home demand for his produce is much in 
documents, it will be seen that we exported for the | ‘ ‘ ‘ ,| more abundant and cheaper. 
ten years from 1791 to 1800 inclusive 809,227 bar- | blossom as the rose, and our land to teem with yey As the immediate effect of the protective system 
: | thing necessary for the comfortable subsistence ol); |) encourage the employment of capital and fa 
: _ i ? : - 
sive 402,471 barrels, showing an actual failing off in | their fellow men | 
the use abroed, of this article, produced by our far- If the protective system, from which we receded home, the amount of benefit to the farmer will be 
mers, of 406,756 bbls. | in 1833, operated to afford an enlarged market for) made more palpable and distinctly understood by ad- 
find a diflerence in relation to this article—while the | ment to capital, and fair compensation for all kinds| magnitude of the interest which agriculture has in 
export of beef has greatiy diminished, that of rk of labor, certainly it would be a dictate of sound | the protection of American labor employed in manu- 


flour we have gained but little if any thing from a demand. Our tariff protects the graziers and grain 
5 
ceanen « better for the farmer; the more numerous and diver- 
of another staple of the farmers of the middie and’ no greater advantages to the Ampuioen: Berqtave iow i 
who are instrumental in causing the wilderness to | creased and the home supply of manufactures becomes 
rels of beef, and for the ten years 1831 to 1840 inclu- | , BY : 
bor in establishing and carrying on manufactures at 
Turning our attention to the exports of pork, we | agricultural products, gave value to land, employ-| verting to facts and experience, which illustrate the 
has increased during the last twenty years. From | wisdom to retrace our steps, and every farmer from | factures. 
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Wool. Itis estimated according to the best calcu- 
lations that there are in the U. States, 34 miilions of 
sheep worth about (70,000,000) seventy millions of 
dollars, requiring about eleven millions of acres of 
land for their keeping, which may be estimated at 
$10 per acre, making the value of the land about one 
hundred and ten millions of dollars. Aggregate of 
capital employed in sheep husbandry, $18),000,000. 
The annual crop is estimated at 90,000,000 Ibs., 
worth about $40,000,000. Here is an interest of 
immense importance exclusively belonging to the 
farmers, and for its value they are dependent on the 
home market. 


Suppose the home market were destroyed by the 
introduction of foreign woolens and our manufactu- 
res broken up, where would the farmers find a mar- 
ket for their 90,000.000 ibs. of wool? Their custo- 
mers have disappeared, and in the desolation and si- 
lence of the factory they would read the ruin which 
must overtake those whose capital and labor were 
employed in sheep husbandry. To the shambles the 
sheep would soon be consigned, and at least one half 
of the Jand, appropriated for their support, be subject 





For the last seven years, from 1834 to 1840, both 
included, there have been imported, cloths, cassi- 
meres, blankets, flannels, carpetings, hosiery, wor-| 
steds, &e. amounting to the average annnal value of 
more than $13,000,000. Judging by a careful com- 
parison, it may not be unreasonable to suppose that 
to produce articles of the value of $13,000,000 annu- 
ally, would require a fixed and floating capital in- 
vested in lands, water power. buildings, machinery, 
stock, &c. of eight millions: this, according to the rule 
adopted, would call into active operation agricultural 
effort equivalent to employing a capital of $40,000,- 
000, invested in sheep, lands, &c. and in providing 
subsistence. It is certainly a matter of vital impor- 
tance to the farmers that the $25,000,000. in manu- 
factures and $125,000,000 of agricultural capital, 
making $150,009,009 of actual investment by farmers 
and manufactures in the woollen business, should not 
only not be placed in jeopardy, but fully protected. 
And if the $13,000,000 paid to the foreign laborers 
for their woollens were applied to those of American 
make, there would then be given in the aggregate, 
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Siix is another article largely consumed in this 
country, and which unites the interests of the agri- 
culturalist and manufacturer. 

The committee might proceed still further with 
details to show in how many instances and to what 
an immense extent the farmers are interested direct- 
ly in the protection of Américan industry, to do so 
would however swell this report to a volume. The 
committee desire to bring to view a class of cases in 
which the farmer is not recognised as having that 
kind of interest which belong to him as a producer 
of raw material, but as a provider of subsistence for 
others, who are endeavoring to supply the nation 
with all those commodities which conduce to the 
comfort, defence and independence of the people. 

Of Tron. 

Our attention is naturally drawn to the subject of 
iron, this is an article of the first necessity. The 
improvement in this manufacture marks, more than 
any other, the advance in civilization, and the pro- 
gress in those arts which elevate the nation and con- 
stitute the best evidence of its wealth. In conse- 





to other tillage. This would add five and a haif 
muiliions of acres to the quantity already under culti- 


e:aployment for $165,000,000 of agricultural capital. | quence of various measures of government, com- 
There may seem to be a discrepancy in the estic| mencing with Mr. Jeflerson’s restrictive policy, fol- 





























































































































vation, and, if we allow the average of 12 bushels of' jin manufactures of wool. The first estimate states | 
wheat to the acre, would add to the surplus already the agricultural capital to be about $180,000,000: | 
in the country, sixty-six millions of bushels, equal to. this perhaps is near the true amount: then accordinz | 
two-thirds of the whole wheat crop of the United ‘to the rule adopted the capital in manufactures should 
States, as reported by Mr. Ellsworth for 1840, and be about one-fifth, or $36,000,009. This exceeds: 
more than double the amount reported as tie wheat) the amount upon which the calculations were based. 

roduct of all the western states, of Ohio, Indiana, | Our object is not to ascertain the precise amount of 


liinois, Michigan, Missouri and territories of Wis-| these investments, but to take such reasonable data 


konsan and lowa. Are the wheat growers and pro-' as are furnished by persons who have deliberately | 


ducers of bread-stuffs willing to receive such a large | investigated the subject, in order to illustrate the’ 


accession to the surplus which they already produce?’ value and importance of manufactures and the pro- | 
Where can a marketsbe found for i? But a farther! tective policy, to the farmers. The sum mentioned 
depression would take place, to the dismay of the! as the value of agricultural product consumed by 
farmer. To work up the 90 millions of pounds of) each person, viz: $25, we consider as under the ac- 


wool would require one person for every 1,009 tual amount: perhaps 435 or 437 w 
‘ wer t : $3 $37 would be about 
pounds of wool anoually. It is supposed that each correct sum. , 7 he sn ced 


jaborer subsists two other persons, making in ail | : é 
270,090. Forevery 100,000 pounds of wool manu-| Flax is a material used in a description of goods , 
factured, there is constant employment, equal to tie | consuined in this country, toa very large amount.— 
labor of six men in the erection and repair of buiid- } Chis also is the product of the farmer, and conse- 
ings, millwright’s blacksmith’s work and machinery, | quently he has an interest in measures which would 
whether for wool worked up in families or factories, | Promote a demand for this raw material, and thus 


say 5,400 men whose labor supports at least two give employment to his capital. 

others, making 16,200 in all. ‘Ihe aggregate nuin-| By an examination into the trade and consumption 
ber of persons employed to work up this wool would of linens, the farmers of the United States may ob- 
be about 236,200, each of whom ata moderate cal- tain some knowledge of the advantages which might 
culation consuines $25 worth of agricultural products | accrue to them from the establishment, protection 

amounting in the whole to the sum of $7,155,000, to; and encouragement of the manufacture of linen in 
which add $500,000 tor teasels, hay, oats, &c. mak- | this country. At present the business is compara- 
ing $7,605, 0J0 paid to farmers. But if the surplus! tively of small account;even the household manufac- 
wovien fabrics trom foreign pauper labor be thrown | ture of linen is perhaps much less than it was some 
into our market, to be sold at any price and the Ame-| years ago. The returns of the marshals state the 
rican manufacturers, left without adequate peotec-| value of flax manufactured at $322,205, which is a 
tion, cease to work, and abandon their employment, small amount for our agricultural people. The linen 
then another serious inconvenience would result to; business met with a ruinous blow from the act of 
the farmers. At least two-thirds of the persons who, March 1833, which authorised bleached and un- 
may thus be compelled to seek some other pursuit, | bleached linens to be admitted free of duty. The 
become grain growers and producers of bread-stuffs; law has since been altered, and they are now subject 
they are no longer purchasers from the farmers, but, to a duty of 20 per cent. ad valorem. Linens are im- 
competitors with them. What they formerly pur-) ported chiefly from England. It is supposed that in 
chased they now produce; this would leave two thirds | Great Britain and Ireland about 172,000 persons, are. 
of the $7,655,000 worth of produce without a mar-| wholiy employed in the linen manufacture, each 

ket, say $5,000,000, equivaient to five millions of| earning about eighty-six or eighty-seven dollars per 

bushels of wheat at $1 per bushel, a high average: | annum, producing as the annual value of the manu- | 
this added to the former quantity would make a dead | facture about $36,500,000. The average value of 
unavailable surplus of 71; millions of bushels, on | the imports for four years ending Sept. 1840, of li- 

hand among the farmers. Although the operations, nens and flaxen goods was $5,485,827, not quite one- | 
of the woollen factories are limited and restrained | sixth of the value of the manufactures of Great Bri- 

and the protection by no means adequate, yet the ‘tain and Treland, and allowing about } for raw mate- 

woollen business presents to the farmers a market for | rial would give $1,828,609 as the value of the raw. 
their wool and other products to the amount of for-{ material of the manufactures imported into the U. | 
ty-seven and a half millions of dollars. It has been | States; this with perhaps half a million for subsis- , 
estimated by good judges, that one dollar employed | tence was paid to the foreign producer. Bounties, | 
in woolen manufactures gives employment to five; premiums and encouragements, were granted for a 
dollars of agricultural capital; some estimate the | long time on the exportation of linen from Great 
amount at eight dollars. The capital invested in! Britain, the effect of which was to supply foreigners 
woollen maunutactures, according to the imperfect; with linens at less than cost, or very low prices by 
returns furnished in the census reports, is about $15,-! which the foreign manufacture was kept down. In 
765,124. This is believed to be below the true| the United States the manufacture had consequently 
amount. In 183] the amount was stated to be $1U.-| to struggle against every disadvantage, and without 
UUU,U00; at present it is probably less, as many estab-| protection it has nearly perished. This has redound- 
lishments have closed and others work on a reduced | ed to the advantage of the British and other foreign’ 
scale. At is supposed that the amount now invested manufacturers. They are without a rival in our- 
in lands, Water power, machinery, &c. is not less than | market now, and so firmly established at home that 

$25,000,000, and this will give employment to $125,-| the British government no longer pays a bounty on 

WuU,Uu0 of agricultural capital invested in lands,: the export of linen. If sufficient protection were 

sheep, &c. But this beautitul country of ours, with permanently secured for the manufactures of flax and 

its hill aud dale and wide-spreading prairies, so ad-| hemp, the agricultural interest in the United States 

wnirably adapted for sheep husbandry, under the ju-| would be essentially benefitted, in thus having a 

diciols management of our industrious larmers,could home market for raw materials which can be raised 

in a very short time, if a proper system of protection | in quantities unlimited. Ninety-five thousand tons 
were extended to wooijlen .manufactures, and en-) of hemp and flax were produced in the year 1840 by 

couragement to wool growers, supply any quantity | the farmers of the United States; certainly théy de-— 
of the raw material adequate to the whole consump- | serve protection from a ruinous competition with the 
tion of the nation. i seris of Russia who labor for sixteen. cents a day. 


| mates of the amount of agricultural capital, and that | (owed Sy war, and occasional protective tariffs, this 
’ 'manufacture has advanced very considerably, al- 


though at times materially depressed. In proportion 
as the resources of the country and facilities for ma- 
nufacturing have become known, so has the domes- 
tic supply increased and the quality improved. The 
fact is familiar to every one, that our country posses- 
ses inexhaustible quantities of the richest mines of 
coal and iron ore, and the power to manufacture to 
any extent. 

A beneficent Providence has so admirably dispos- 
ed of these two great elements of national wealth in 
our extensive country, as almost irresistibly to invite 
to their use and forcibly to display the muttal depen- 
dence and connection of mining, manufacturing aud 
agriculture. 


That large iron district which spreads from New 
Jersey through the great coal fields of Pennsylvania, 
Maryland and western Virginia, abounding in water 
power, is in close proximity and chequered with the 
most fertile agricultural districts. Go farther west, 
and we find Ohio, Kentucky, and above all Missouri, 
presenting to view an iron region and mineral re- 


/ sources in the immediate vicinity of the most fruit- 


ful portion of the union. Let these be called into 
active operation, and fully improved under ‘proper 
protection: then the industrious farmers of the west 
will be provided with a nearer market for a vast a- 
mount of their products. Then they may drive the 
ploughshare through the virgin soil of their prairies, 
or cover them with flocks and herds, without the fear 
of not finding a market to compensate for their la- 
bor. 

The advantage to the farmers of the domestic iron 
manufacture, under the protection, incidental and 
direct, which it has received, will be best understood 


by considering a few particulars based upon facts, 


and the census returns. Itis believed from the data 
furnished that there are 257,025 persons, men, wo- 


_men and children, sustained in carrying on the iron 


manufacture. Allowing each person to consume 
123 cents per day of agricultural product, the whole 
amount cansiumed per annum would be $11,726,765. 

“This amount falls a little short of the facts actu- 
ally ascertained at several establishments, owing 
principally to grain and forage fed to horses and cat- 
tle, employed in the business.” 

Here then isa market for the farmers at which 
they dispose of $11,726,765 worth of produce, to 
which may be added $6,387,500 paid for subsistance 
for about 140,000 persons, connected with the manu- 
factures of hardware, cutlery, machinery, small 
arms and cannon, wagons, carriages, &c. making an 


aggregate of $18,114,265 worth of agricultnral pro- 


duce consumed among the iron operatives, being 
about thirteen millions, or 12,833,131 more than the 
average annual value of flour exported during the 
last 20 years; almost equal to the aggregate amount 
of the exports of beef, tallow, hides, &c., pork, hogs, 
lard, &c. for eight years from 13833 to 1840; the va- 
lue of the whole exports of beef, &c. and pork, &c., 
from that period amounted to but $18,551,519. The 
average annual value of the exports of flour, beef, 
&e., pork, &c., for seven years, viz: from 1834 to 
1840 inclusive, was $7,369,913. Thus it would ap- 
pear that in the production and manufacture of iron, 
a market is afforded to the American farmers for 
their produce, worth in one year $10,744,352 more 
than the value of all the flour, beef, &c., and pork, 
&c. together, sent to the foreign market of the whole 
world, annually, for the seven years ending Septem- 
ber, 1840. Can any proof be more” conclusive of 
the importance to our farmers of the protection of 
these manufactures? Can they afford to give all this 
up, adopt the free trade doctrines, and trust to the 


consumption in the foreign market? Can’ the farm- 
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ers concur in measures which would convert at least 
one-third of the 257,025 persons sustained by. the | upon the existing law, which has been gradually un- 
jron manufacture into tillers of the soil and produ-|dermining our manufacturing interests, no one can 
cers of bread stuffs, and thus not only supply them-| longer doubt, after an impartial examination into 
selves, but raise more than enough for the other two- their condition and prospects. Even foreigners, ad- 
thirds? What is here said with regard to the iron) vocates of free trade, hostile to every measure, in- 
manufacture may be predicated relatively of all the | tended to promote the independence of the country 
others, which are now seeking protection against the; and protect American labor, and who view with a 
destructive operation of the compromise law and jealous eye American rivalry, behold the same ef- 
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That such will be the fatal catastrophe attendant | pense of deeper seated disease and aggravated symp- 


toms, growing daily more intense through the whole 
four years of thatadministration. It had expended, 
from year to year, from eizht to ten millions of dollars 
beyond its income, absorbing in that period nearly 
ten millions pledged for deposite with the states, 
eight millions of stock in the Bank of the United 
States, from five to six millions of trust funds, and 
as much treasury notes; and was sinking under the 


free trade principles. This subject may receive) fects, and entertain the same opinion of that mea- 
additional illustration, evincing more strongly the ad-| sure. The Edinburg reviewers, and that distinguish- 
vantages to the farmers, if the protective system | ed British free trade writer, J. R. McCulloch, coin- 
were fully carried out. The importation of piz, bar 





weizht of its own improvidence and incompetency. 
The sentence of a suffering people had command- 


eda change in the administration, and the contem- 


jron and steel, and manufactures of iron for the two 
years of 1839 and 1840, amounted to $20,102,317, 
making an average, for those two years of $10,051, 


under the compromise Jaw. Here1s their lanzuage. 





mnufactures into a premature existence in the U. 


158, and the average for the seven years froin 1834, States; but we have little doubt, that except in the 


| cide in the opinion as to the fate which awaits us poraneous elections throughout the union had placed 


in both houses of congress majorities, the natural 


“The tariff forced cotton, wollen, iron and other: exponents of the principles which it was the will of 


‘the people should be substituted in the administra- 
_tion of their government, instead of those which had 


to 1840 inclusive, will be found to have been but Jit-| coarser fabrics, and those where it is necessary to brought the country to a condition of such wretch- 


tle below what is here stated; while from 1827 to use large quantities of the raw material, the late. 
1833 inclusive, the average was about seven millions. | modifications of the tariff have given a DEATH-blow to 
Now it is obvious if the foreign manufacturers to the American manufacturing system.” This is the de- | 
whom we have paid these $10,051,158, had been re- liberate judgment of those who are anxious to build | 
siding in tle United States, they would have paid | up and sustain British manufactures upon the rain) 
about $7,500.000 for labor, of which there would) of ali others. What, then, is the duty of the Ame- 
have been paid to our farmers about $5,000,000 for rican government? Is it not to disappoint the expec- 
roduce. It is estimated that the capital employed tations of those who seek the overthrow of our best 
in the manufacture of iron is a little fess than the interests, by placing around our country that great 
amount of the annual product. Bar iron alone forms | shield of protection, which can be moved only by | 
more than three-sevenths of the whole amount— the arm of posacceat 
about $4,316,377. If we estimate the whole value} The stimulus which the protective policy gives to, 
as that of bar iron and castings, and that the annial the whole country, produces prosperity among the 
roduct rather exceeds the amount of capital; which farmers; a general activity in trade and commerce 
fish been ascertained to be nearly the fact at a num- js felt beneficially by them. And while home com- 
ber of establishments, exclusive of woodland and petition excites to improvement, it invariably, ulti- 
mines of iron and coal, we may assume that the capi- mately cheapens the articles. All those commodi- 
tal employed was about 10,000,000. It is stated ties of domestic manufacture which are largely con- 
that the capital employed in the United States is’ sumed by the farmers have not only been cheapened, 
about $22,500,000, and employs and subsists 257,025 but many of them greatly improved. Ia all instan- 
persons. We may, therefore, reasonably suppose ces where the domestic manufacturers have obtain: | 
that the $10,000,000 paid for foreign iron manufac- ed the command of the market the foreign manufac- 
tures gives employment and subsistence to one-third turer has been compelled to reduce his price or leave 
that number, viz: 85,675 persons, who would con- the market; take for example, nails, window g!ass, 
sume in the United States $3.908,921 worth of agri-| white lead, ploughs, axes, scythes, sickles, hoes, 
cultural products. Ali which goes to sustain the fo-' spades, shovels, &c. as well as cotton goods. But to 


reign land owners, and producers of subsistence, but retain a position, or to gain the ascendancy in our 


which might, in a great measure, if not entirely, be own market, the foreign manufacturers are driven 
secured to our own farmers by a wise systein of pro-' to the necessity of sacrificing their goods at auc- 
tection. | tions, or greatly reducing the wages of the laborers 

It is not necessary to go into farther details, and | and workmen, solow, that they are deprived of the 
before closing this report, it may be useful to pre- comforts, and most of the common necessaries of 
sent a condensed view of the beneficial results of , life, or supported in part out of the poor rates. This 
protection, as manifested in what has been already 1s a condition to which no patriot would wish to see 
detailed respecting woollen and iron manufactures. , the free men of this country reduced. If protection 
Amount paid to farmers for annual pro- _be withdrawn and withheld, this downward march 

duct of wool, i . “ - $40,000,000 must inevitably take place, and our mechanics and 
Do. for subsistence, - - - 7,655,000 laborers be assimilated to the degraded, half starved 
| workmen of Great Britain, and our free farmers re- 
| duced to the miserable condition of the serfs of Rus- 
18,114,265; sia or Leibeigeners or bond men of Hanover and 





Paid for subsistence by the iron manu- 
facturers, - ~ : - - 











'Prussiae HARMAR Ep Penn. | 

Total paid for agricultural produce, $65,769,265 | J. O. CHOULES, 8 oegee 

Being almost nine shat. the value of the flour, ALEXANDER WALSH,N. ¥.| | 
beef and pork, taken by the foreign market. If we R. L.. ALLEN, N.Y. 3 
add to this the probable gain, were sufficient and R. C. NICHOLAS, |  # (3 
steady protection afforded to these operations so as | A. SPOONER, N. Y. be = 
ultimately to cause a supply for the home consump- L. J. S. CARPEN rER, Mass. § 
tion, the amount would be swelled largely, say for R. NORTON, Mass. 
wool and.subsistence for manufacturing 13,000,000 B. TAFT, Mass. 
imported woollens $26,666,666; for subsistence for; J. W. THOMPSON, N. Y. J 


manufacturing imported iron, say $4.000,000, 10K ~ | qe 
ing an additional sum of $30,666,666. ‘Thus the) wR. ADAMS’? REPORT ON THE VETO. 
amount which a wise system of national policy | =. 
miglit secure to the farmers, would be about $96,-| IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, AUGUST 16, 1542. 
433,931 derived from these two branches of indus-} The select committee, to whom was referred the 
try, wool and iron, to which might be farther added, | message of the president of the United States re- 
the value of subsistence required by other business | turning to this house the act which originated in it, 
operations incidentally and directly connected with | “to provide revenue from imports, and to change and 
and dependent upon the former, such as the oil | modify existing laws imposing duties on imports, 
trade, soap, wire, &c. Where is the a, carvan as for ote purposes, , pled his res tg wag et, 
equal to this? What would become of this amount! with instructions to report thereon 2 house, 
of agricultural production, if our manufacturing es- | have attended to that service, and respectfully report: 
tablishments were broken up, this home market de-| The message is the Jast of a series of executive 
stroyed, and the country surrendered to foreign ma- | measures the resultof which has been to defeat and 








edness and shame. There was perfect harmony of 
principle between the chosen president of the peo- 
ple and this majority, thus constituted in both houses 
of congress; and the first act of his administration 
was to calla special session of congress for their 
deliberation and action upon the measures indispen- 
sably necessary for relief to the public distress, and 
to retrieve the prosperity of the great community of 
the nation. 

On the 31st day of May, 1841, within three months 
after the inauguration of President Harrison, the 
congress assembled athis call. But the reins of the 
executive car were already in other hands. By an 
inscrutable decree of Providence the chief of the 
people’s choice, in harmony with whose principles 
the majorities of both houses had been constituted, 
was laid low in death. The president who had call- 
ed the meeting of congress was no longer the presi- 
dent when the congress met. A successor to the 
office had assumed the title, with totally different 
principles, though professing the sane at the time of 
his election, which, far from harmonizing, like those 
of his immediate predecessor, with the majority of 
both houses of congress, were soon disclosed in dia- 
metrical opposition to them. 


The first development of this new, and most un- 
fortunate, condition of the general government, was 
manifested by the failure, once and again, of the 
first great measure intended by congress to restore 
the credit of the country, by the establishment of a 
national bank—a failure caused exclusively by the 
operation of the veto power by the president. In 
the spirit of the constitution of the United States, 
the executive is not only separated from the legisla- 
tive power, but made dependent upon and responsi- 
ble to it. Until a very recent period of our history, 
all reference in either house of congress to the opi- 
nions or wishes of the president, relating to any sub- 
ject in deliberation before them, was regarded as an 
outrage upon the rights of the deliberative body, 
among the first of whose duties it is to spurn the in- 
fluence of the dispenser of patronage and power. 
‘Until very recently, it was sufficient greatly to im- 
pair the influence of any member to be suspected of 
‘personal subserviency to the executive; and any al- 
_lusion to his wishes in debate was deemed a depar- 
,ture not less from decency than from order. An 
-anxious desire to accommodate the action of con- 
‘gress to the opinions and wishes of Mr. Tyler had 
led to modifications of the first bill for the establish- 
ment of a national bank, presented to him for his ap- 
proval, widely differing trem the opinions estertain- 
‘ed of their expediency by the majority of both 
‘houses of both houses of congress, but which failed 
to obtain that approval for the sake of which they 
had been reluctantly adopted. A second attempt 
ensued, under a sense of the indispensable necessity 
‘of a fiscal corporation to the revenues and credit of 
the nation, to prepare an act, to which an informal 
intercourse and communication between a member 
of the house, charged with the duty of preparing 
the bill, and the presi -ent of the United States him- 
self, might secure by compliance with his opinions a 
pledge in advance of his approval of the bill, when 

it should be presented to him. That pledge was ob- 


nufacturers and laborers who donot now consume, tak- nullify the whole action of the legislative authority tained. The bill was presented to him in the very 


ing the average of the seven years, 1834 to 184U, seven | 
and a half millions worth of flour, beef and pork? 

If such be the immense results accruing to the! 
farmers under a protective system in the cases of | 
wool and iron, may we not well conclude that simi- | 
lar benefits follow in all other instances where like | 
protection is found? ‘There are other great interests | 
in the country equally demanding the fostering care | 


the nation. 


of this union, upon the most important interests of terms which he had prescribed as necessary to ob- 
tain his sanction, and it met the-same fate with its 
At the accession of the late President Harrison, predecessor: and it is remarkable that the reasons 
by election of the people, to the executive chair, the: assigned for the refusal to approve the second bill 
finances, the revenue, and the credit of the country | are in direct aud immediate conflict with those which 
were found in a condition so greatly disordered and , had been assigned for the refusal to sign the first. 
so languishing, that the first act of his administra-| st amon 
tion was to call a special session of congress to pro-| the legislature of the union indispensably necessary 


of paternal legislation which diffuse among the far- | vide a remedy for this distempered state of the great | for the salvation of its highest interests, and for the 
mers incalculable benefits; all of which, in common) body politic. [t was even then a disease of no sud-; restoration of its credit, its honor, its prosperity, 


with wool and iron, are threatened with destruction 
unless the protecting arm of the government be ex- 
tended for their relief. And the ruin which is im- 


pending the manufacturers will come like an avalan-| dient, a special session of congress, the result of | rible power, as if prophetically described by one of 7 


che upon the farmers, involving all in the same dis- 
tress. 


| den occurrence, and of no ordinary malignity. Four) was prostrated, defeated, annulled; by the weak and | 
| years before, the iramediate predecessor of Gen. Har-| wavering obstinacy of one man, accidentally, and = 


rison had been constrained to resort tothesame expe- not by the will of the people, invested with that ter- 


which had only proved the first of a succession of} his own chosen ministers, at this day, as “the right to 
| palliatives, purchasing momentary reliet at the ex- | deprive the people of self government.” 


Thus the measure, first among those deemed by Fr 
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The first consequence of this executive legislation ; bold assumption of powers never vested in him by 


‘was not only to prostrate the etforts of the legisla- 
ture itself, to relieve the people from their distress, 
to replenish the exhausted freasury and call forth 
the resources of the country, to redeem the public 
faith to the fulfilment of the national engagements, 
but to leave all the burdens and embarrassments of 





any law, we come to the veto message referred by 
the house to this committee. 


A comparative view of the four several vetoes 
which in the course of fifteen months, have suspend- 
ed the legislation of this union, combined with that 


| amphibious production, the reasons for approving and 


the public treasury, brought upon it by the improvi- | signing a bill, and at the same time striking, by judi- 
dence of the preceding administration, bearing upon | cial construction, at its most important enactment, 


the people with aggravated pressure. The fatal er- 


illustrated by contemporaneous effusions of temper 


ror of the preceding administration, had been an ex- | and of sentiment divu'ged at convivial festivals, and 


cess of expenditure beyond its income. That ex-| 
cess had been an average of eight millions of dol- | 
Jars a year, at least, during the four years of its ex- 
istence. The practical system of its fiscal opera- | 
tions had been a continued increase of expenditures | 
and diminution of revenues, and it left as a bequest | 
to its successor no effective reduction of expenses, | 
but a double reduction of revenue to the amount of | 
millions, to occur, of course, by the mere lapse of | 
time, unless averted, within fifleen months, by sub- | 


| 
sequent legislation. | 


By the double exercise of the presidential inter- 
dict upon the two bills for establishing a national | 
bank this legislation was prevented. The excess of | 
expendilures beyond the revenue continued and in- ' 
creased. The double reduction of revenue, pre- | 
scribed by the compromise of 1833, was suffered to | 
take its full effect—-no reduction of the expenditures | 
had been prescribed; and, in the course of eighteen | 
months, since the inauguration of President Harri- | 
son, an addition of at least fifteen mi'lions to the! 
enormous deficit already existing in the treasury at | 
the close of the last administration, is now charged | 


obtruded upon the public eye by the fatal friendship 
of sycophant private correspondents, and stripped to 
its naked nature by the repeated and daring assump- 
tion both of legislative and of judicial power, would 
present anomalies of character and conduct rarely 
seen upon earth. Such an investigation, .though 
strictly within the scope of the instructions embrac- 
ed in the reference to this committee, would require 
a voluminous report, which the scantiness of time 
will not allow, and which may not be necessary for 
maturing the judgment of the house upon the docu- 
ment now before them. 


The reasons assigned by the president for return- 
ing to the house of representatives, with his objec- 
tions, the bill to provide revenue from imports, and 
to change and modify existing laws imposing duties 
and forther purposes, are preceded by a brief dis- 
sertation upon the painful sensations which any indi- 
vidual invested with the veto power must feel in 
exercising it upon important acts of the legislature. 
The paragraph is worded with extreme caution, and 
with obvious intent to avoid the assertion, made in 
such broad and unqualified terms in the letter read 


ends ae 





them together? If the union was illegitimate, who 
was the administering priest of the unhallowed rites? 
It is objected to this bil] that it is both a revenue and 
an appropriation bill. What then? Is net the act of 
September 4, 1841, approved and signed by the pre. 
sident himself, both a revenue and an appropriation 
bil? Does it not enact that, in the event of an in- 
sufficiency of impost duties not exceeding twenty 
per cent. ad valorem, to defray the current expenses 
of the government, the proceed< of the sales of the 
Jands shall be levied as part of the same revenue, 
and appropriated to the same purposes? The appro- 
priation of the proceeds of the sales of the public 
lands to defray the ordinary expenditures of the go- 
vernment is believed to be a system of fiscal man- 
agement unwise, impolitic, improvident, and unjust; 
and it is precisely for that reason that the bill now 
before the house provides that they shall not be so 
appropriated. ‘The public lands are the noble and 
inappreciable inheritance of the whole nation. The 
sale of them to individuals is not a tax upon the 
purchaser, but an exchange of equivalents scarcely 
more burdensome to the grantee than if he should 
receive it as a gratuitous donation. To appropriate 
the proceeds of the sales to defray the ordinary ex- 
penses of the government is to waste and destroy the 
property. This property is held by congress in 
trust. Mr. Tyler speaks of the distribution as if it 
Was giving away the property. It is precisely the re- 
verse. It is restoring it to the owner. To appro- 
priate the proceeds to defray the current expendi- 
tures is to give it up to dilapidation and waste. It 
is in political economy precisely the same as if an 
individual Jandholder should sell off, year after year, 





upon the prevailing party in congress, by those who ait the Philadelphia Independence day dinner party, | 


had made it the Jaw, while the exercise of the veto | 
power alone disabled the legislature itself from the | 
power of applying the only remedy which it was— 
within the competency of legislation itself to pro- 
vide. 


The great purpose for which the special session of | 


exercise of the veto power. At the meeting of con- | 
gress, at the regular annual session, the majorities of | 
both houses, not yielding to the discouragement of | 
disappointed hopes and baffled energies, undertook 
the task of raising, by impost duties, a revenue ade- 
quate to the necessities of the treasury, and to the 
fulfilment of the national obligations. 


By the assiduous and unremitting labors of the 
committees of both houses charged with the duties 
of providing for the necessities of the revenue, and | 
for the great manufacturing interest of the northern, 
central, and western states, which must be so deeply 
affected by any adjustment of a tariff, to raise ex- 
clusively a revenue adequate to the necessary expen- 
ses of the government from duties on imports, a ta- 
riff bill believed to be nearly, if net wholly, suffi- 
cient for that purpose, was elaborated and amply 
discussed through a long series of weeks in both | 
branches of the legislature. The process of gesta- | 
tion through which alone such a complicated system | 
could be organized, necessarily consumed many | 





| 


that congress can enact no law without the concur- 
rence of the executive. 
studious effort to save any individual from the impu- 
tation of asserting the unqualified independence of 


| the executive upon the legislature, and the impotence 


of congress to enact any law withouthim. Thatas- 


the Philadelphia letter, is here virtually disclaimed 
and disavowed. ‘The exercise of some independence 
of judgment, in regard to all acts of Jegisiation, by 
any individual invested with the veto power, is here 
curtailed and narrowed down to the mere privilege 
of not yielding his well considered, most deeply fix- 
ed, and repeatedly declared opinions on matter of 
great public concernment, to those of a co-ordinate 
department, without requesting that department se- 
riously to re-examine the subject of their difference. 
The co-ordinate department to the legislature is no 
longer the co-ordinate branch of the legislature.— 


| The power of congress to enact a law without the 
co-operation of any individual executive is conceded, | 


not merely by unavoidable inference, for the clos- 
ing paragraph of the message, recurring again to the 
same troublesome reminiscence, observes that, after 
all, the effect of what he does, is substantially to call 
on congress to reconsider the subject. If, on such 
reconsideration, a majority of two-thirds of both 
houses should be in favor of this measure, it will be- 


' 


| 





| 


{ 


juseful in sustaining the public credit.” 


} 


i . ‘ale acest 
months of time; nor were the committees or the |Come a law notwithstanding his objections. The 


house exempted from severe reproach, which the, 
pucchased presses of the executive chief are even | 
yet casting upon congress, without rebuke or re-' 
straint from him. The delays were occasioned by | 
the patient and unwearied investigation of the whole | 
subject by the appropriate committees. As the pe-| 
riod approached when the so called compromise ta- 
riff was to be consummated, leaving the government 
without any revenue tariff sanctioned by the law, the 
prudence of congress, without precipitating their 
decision. upon the permanent system which they 
fondly hoped to establish, provided and sent to the 
president a temporary expedient, limited in Its ope- 
ration to the space of one month, during which to 
avoid, as they thought, the possibility of a collision 
with the apprehended antipathies of the president, 
they had suspended for the same month the distribu- 
tion of the proceeds of the sales of public lands, 
which, by a previous law, was to take effect the day 
after the expiration of the compromise. Not only 
was this most conciliatory measure contemptuously 
rejected, but, in total disregard of the avowed opi- 
nions of his own secretary of the treasury, concur- 
ring with those, nearly unanimous, of all the most 
eminent lawyers of the land, in solitary reliance 
upon the hesitating opinion of the attorney general, 
he has undertaken not only to levy taxes to the 
amount of millions upon the people, but to prescribe 
regulations for its collection, and for ascertaining the 
value of imported merchandize, which the law had, 
in express terms, reserved for the legislative action 
of congress. 

And now, to crown this system of continual and 
unrelenting exercise of executive legislation by the 
alternate gross abuse of constitutional power and 








truism of this remark may perhaps be accounted for 
by the surmise that it was a new discovery, made 
since the writing of the Philadelphia dinner party 
letter; and the modest presumption ascribed to the 
constitution that the executive can commit no error 
of opinion unless two-thirds of both branches of the 
legislature are in conflict with him, is tempered by 
the amiable assurance that in that event he will 
cheerfully acquiesce in a result which would be pre- 
cisely the same whether he should acquiesce in it or 
not. The aptitude of this hypothetical position may 
be estimated by the calculation of the chances that 
the contingency which it supposes is within the verge 
of possibility. 

The reasons assigned by the president for his ob- 
jections to this bill are further preceded by a narra- 
tive of his antecedent opinions and communications 
on the subject of distributing the proceeds of the 
sales of the public lands. He admits that at the 
opening of the extra session he recommended sucha 
distribution, but he avers that this recommendation 
was expressly coupled with the condition that the du- 
ties on imports should not exceed the rate of 20 per 
cent. provided by the compromise act of 1833. 


Who could imagine that, after this most emphatic 
coupling of the revenue from duties of impost with 
revenue from the proceeds of the sales of the public 
lands, the first and paramount objection of the pre- 
sident to this bill should be that it unites two sub- 
jects, which, so far from having any affinity to one 
another, are wholly incongruous in their character— 
which two subjects are identically the same with 
those which he had coupled together in his recom- 
mendation to congress at the extrasession? If there 
was no allinity between the parties, why did he join 
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parcels of his estate, and consume its proceeds in 
the payment of his household expenses. The first 
principle of political economy necessary for a na- 


There is in this paper a tion is to raise by taxation within the year the whole 


sum required for the expenditures of that year.— 
Every departure from this principle is a step in the 
path of national bankruptcy and ruin. The daily 


. Z. ! S- | demands of the treasury must be supplied by the in- 
congress had been cailed was thus defeated by the | sertion, made in so explicit and unqualified terms, in 


come derived from taxation by the year, and not by 
the dissipation of the common property. 


The second reason of the president for objecting 
to the passage of this bill is not more ponderous than 
the first. It is the destitute and embarrassed state 
of the treasury, and the impolicy, if not unconstitu- 
tionality, of giuing away a fruitful source of revenue, 
which if retained may be seized by the government 
and applied to meet its daily wants. But the presi- 
dent had just told us that this fruitful source of re- 
venue was a subject wholly dissimilar in its charac- 
ter from that of revenue raised by duties of impost— 
so dissimilar that the union of them formed in his 
mind an insurmountable objection to the passage of 
the bill. “I most respectfully submit (says the mes- 
sage) whether this is a time to give away the pro- 
ceeds of the Jand sales, when the public lands con- 
stitute a fund which of all others may be made most 
And how 
could it be made thus useful? Precisely by giving 
them away. By giving them away forever! For if 
the principle be once established that the proceeds 
of the sales of the public lands shall be substituted 
in the place of revenue by taxation to defray the or- 
dinary annual expenses of the national government, 
never more will the people of any state in this Union 
have the benefit of one dollar from this richest of 
mines of inexhaustible wealth, bestowed upon them 
by their bountiful Creator for the improvement of 
their own condition. But given away—yes, to the 
last cent given moay, forever, to pamper the reckless 
extravagance of a government forever preaching re- 
trenchment and economy, and forever heaping mil- 
lion upon million of annual expenditures ‘‘to suckle 
armies and dry nurse the jand.” 

The committee submit to the house their unhesi- 
tating opinion that the appropriation of any part of 
the proceeds of the sales of the public lands to the 
ordinary annual expenditures would be the only ef- 
fectual and irretrievable giving away of that great 
and inestimable inheritance of the American ay 
That, if once that growing and inexhaustible fund 
shall be doomed to form the whole or any partof the 
ways and means for the annual estimates of the re- 
ceipts and expenditures of the national government, 
the people may bid farewell, a long farewell, to eve 
ry hope of ever receiving a dollar’s useful improve- 
ment from that gift of God to them, thus cruelly and 
perfidiously wrested from their hands. 

Nineteen of the states of this Union, in the ardent, 
perhaps, in some cases, inconsiderately ardent, pur- 
suit of this improvement of their own condition, 
have become involved, some of them heavily involv- 
ed, indebt. The greatest portion of this debt has 
been contracted for the accomplishment of stupen- 
dous works to expedite and facilitate the intercourse 
of travel and of trade between the remotest ex- 
tremes of this great republic, swarming, from year 
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ty year, with redoubling millions of population. It 
js no exaggerated estimate of the value of these 
works to say, that the saving of time, of labor, and | 
of expense to individual citizens of the Union, en-, 
joying the benefit of these public works, more than 
repays, in every single year, the whole cost of their 
construction. 

But, while these immense benefits have been thus 
secured to the people, as a community of individuals, 
the states which authorised them have contracted a 
burden of liabilities heavier than they are able to 
bear. They need the assistance of a friendly and 
powerful hand, and where should they find it but in 


fidelity to the trust committed to their charge in this 
immense and almost boundless public domain? The 
application of the proceeds of the pyblic lands to 
alleviate the burden of these debts pressing upon the 
people of almost all the states, is, if not the only, 
the most unexceptionable mode of extending the 
mighty arm of the Union to relieve the people of the 
states from the pressure of the burden bearing upon 
them—a relief consisting only of the distribution 
among them of their own property—a relief furn- 
ishing them the means of paying to the United States. 
themselves no inconsiderable portion of the debts) 
due from the states to them; so that by one and the | 
same operation the people of the states will be re- 
lieved from the intolerable pressure of their debt, | 
and the common treasury of the Union will receive | 
back in payment of debt no small part of the same, 





istence is at hand; that they are even now about to 
return to receive the sentence of their constituents 
upon themselves; that the legislative power of the | 
union, crippled and disabled as it may now be, is 
about to pass, renovated and revivified by the will of 
the people, into other hands, upon whom will de- 
volve the task of providing that remedy for the pub- 
lic distempers which their own honest and agonizing 
energies have in vain endeavored to supply. 

The power of the present congress to enact laws 
essential to the welfare of the people has been struck 
with apoplexy by the executive hand. Submission 
to his will is the only condition upon which he will 
permitthem toact. For the enactment of a measure 
earnestly recommended by himself he forbids their 
action unless coupled with a condition declared by 
himself to be on a subject so totally different that he 
will not suffer them to be coupled in the same law. ; 
With that condition congress cannot comply. In 
this state of things he has assumed, as the committee 
fuily believe, the exercise of the whole legislative 
power to himself, and is levying millions of money 
upon the people without any authority of law. But 
the final decision of this question depends neither | 
upon legislative nor executive, but upon judicial au- 
thority, nor can the final decision of the supreme 
court upon it be pronounced before the close of the 
present congress. In the meantime the abusive ex- 
ercise of the constitutional power of the president to 
arrest the action of congress upon measures vital to 
the welfare of the people, has wrought conviction 
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Aveust 13. Memorials were presented for ad- 
mission of Florida into the union and for increase of 
duty on wool. 

The bill to provide an auxiliary guard for the city 
of Washington was put upon sts third reading. 

Mr. Calhoun expressed his opposition to its pas- 
sage, because it was the first attempt at combining 
the public proceedings with the municipal authori- 
ties of Washington, and he thought that in the end, 
it would render the corporation utterly worthless. — 
He demanded the yeas and nays. And the vote on 
the passage of the bill stood yeas 21, nays 15. So it 
was passed. 

The bill to amend the acts of July 1836 and 1838, 
allowing pensions to certain widows, was then taken 
up, amended and reported. Mr. Calhoun then ex- 
pressed his opposition to it as enlarging the pension 
system to an improper extent. The yeas and nays 
being ordered, stood, yeas 24, nays 14. ‘The bill as 
passed reads thus. 

Be it enacted, &c. That the marriage of the widow, 
after the death of her husband, for whose services 


‘she claims a pension under the act of the 7th of 


July, 1838, shall be no bar to the claim of such wi- 
dow to the benefit of that act, she being a widow at 
the time she makes application for a pension. 

The contingent bill was then on motion of Mr. 
Evans taken up, and debated, the numerous amend- 
ments proposed by the committee of finance were 
corcurred in, and the bill finally reported to the 
senate, whereupon the senate adjourned till Mon- 


sums allotted to the states as their respective por-| upon the minds of a majority of the committee that | day. 


tions of the distribution. 

The committee regret that the shortness of the | 
time which they have allowed themselves for the | 
preparation of this report constrains them to pass, 
over numerous other considerations amounting to the 
clearest demonstration that the distribution among 
the states of the proceeds of the sales of the public 
lands will be infinitely more conducive to the ends 
of justice and to the relief of the people from their 
embarrassments, than the devotion of the same funds 
to be swallowed up in the insatiate gu!ph of the or- 
dinary annual expenses of the federal government— 
to perish in the using like the nine millions of the 
fourth instalment promised to the states, the seven | 
or eight inillions ot stock in the Bank of the United | 
States, and the five or six millions of Indian trust | 
and navy pension funds, ali sunk, during the Van | 
Buren administration, without leaving a wreck be-' 
hind. 

This review of the reasons of the- president for | 
objecting to the passage of the bill might be extend-, 
ed far more into detail, and all leading to the con-| 
clusion that they are feeble, inconsistent, and unsa- 
tisfactory. It rewains only tor the house to take, by | 
yeas aud nays, the question upon the final passage of | 
the bill, and as the majority of the committee can- 
not indulge, even hypotheticaily, the absurd hope of 
a majority either in this or the other house of con- 
gress competent to the enactment of the bill into a 
law, they leave the house to determine what further 
measure they may deem necessary and practicable 
by the legislative authority in the present calamitous 
condition of the country. 

They perceive that the whole legislative power of 
the union has been for the last fifteen months, with 
regard to the action of congress upon measures of 
vital importance, in a state of suspended animation, 
strangled by the five times repeated stricture of the 
executive cord. They observe that, under these un- 
exampled obstructions to the exercise of their high 
and legitimate duties, they have hitherto preserved 
the most respectful forbearance towards the execu- 
tive chief; that while he has, time after time, annul- 
led by the mere act of his will their commission from 
the people to enact laws for the common welfare, 
they have forborne even the expression of their re- 
sentment for these multiplied insults and injuries— 
they believed they had a high destiny to fulfil, by ad- 
ministering to the people in the form of law reme- 
dies for the sufferings which they had too long en- 
dured. The will of one man has frustrated all their 
labors and prostrated all their powers. The majo- 
rity of the committee believe that the case has oc- 
curred in the annals of our union, contemplated by 
the founders of the constitution by the grant to the 
house of representatives of the power to impeach the 
president of the United States; but they are aware 
that a resort to that expedient might, in the present 
condition of public affairs prove abortive. They see 
that the irreconcilable difference of opinion and of 
action between the legislative and executive depart- 
ments of the government is but sympathetic with the 
same discordant views and feelings among the peopie. 
To them alone the fiual issue of the struggie must be 
left. In the sorrow and mortification under the fai- 
lure of ail their labors to redeem the honor and pros- 





the veto power itself must be restrained and modified | 


by an amendment of the constitution itself, a resolu- | 
i 


tion for which they accordingly herewith respectfully 
JOHN QUINCY ADAMS, 
JNO. M. BOTTS, 

JAMES COOPER, 

K. RAYNER, 


report. | 


TRUMAN SMITH, 


H. 8. LANE, 
JEREMIAH MORROW, 
J. A. PEARCE. 
Resolved by the senate and house of representatives of 


the United States of America in congress assembled, two- 


thirds of both houses concurring therein, That the fol- 


lowing amendment of the constitution of the United | 


States, in the seventh section of the first article, be 


| recommended to the legislatures of the several states, 


which, on the aduption of the same, by three-fourths 
of the said legislatures, shall become part and parcel 
of the constitution: 

Instead of the words ‘‘two-thirds” twice repeated 
in the second paragraph of the said seventh section, 
substitute in both cases, the words ‘a majority of the 
whole number.” 














TWENTY-SEVENTH CONGRESS, 
SECON D* SESSION. 


SENATE. 

Avevust 11. The bill to increase the pay of reve- 
nue officers, when employed in the naval service, 
coming up, it was suggested that it had better lie 
over till the next session. It was then laid upon the 
table. 

The act to establish a police for the protection of 








ton (having been laid on the table on Tuesday last 
and the vote reconsidered yesterday) was taken up, 
and the question on the amendment pending, viz: to 
strike out the provision giving the appointment of 
the captain of the guard to the president and substi- 
tute therefor the mayor of the city of Washington, 
being taken, it was decided in the affirmative, by 
yeas 18, noes not counted. 
dered to be engrossed by a vote of yeas 21, noes 20. 

The bill for the relief of Henry N. Shreve, and to 
authorise the purchase (at $30,000) of his patent for 
the snag boat, was taken up, debated, and laid on the 
table. 

Several private bills of the calendar were passed. 

The treaty negotiating with Great Britain in rela- 
tion to the northeastern boundary having been re- 
ceived, the senate went into executive session, and 
after some time spent therein, the doors were re- 
opened. 

The bill for the augmentation of the marine corps, 


amended so as to strike out the offices, five captains 
and sixteen lieutenants, and to limit the increase to 


third reading, and the senate then adjourned. 
Aveust 12. The day was devoted chiefly to the 
rivate calendar, and after acting upon several.of its 
bits of no very general importance the senate ad- 





perity of their country, it 1s a cheering consolation 
to them that the termination of their own official ex- 


journed. 





public and private property in the city of Washing- | 


The bill was then or-| 


was taken up, debated by Messrs. Huntington, Buch- | 
anan, Archer, Cuthbert, Calhoun and others, was | 


five hundred, and then ordered to be engrossed for a | 


Aveust 15. Mr. Calhoun presented a petition from 
citizens of Florida, praying that the territory may be 


j admitted into the union, and that grants of Jand may 


be made for state purposes. 


Mr. .Archer presented a petition from citizens of 


Amelia county, Virginia, remonstrating against the 


ago ‘passage of any tariff bill which alienates the pro- 
THOS. J. CAMPBELL, ‘ceeds of the public lands from the territory of the U. 


F. GRANGER, | States. 


Mr. Rives moved that the senate proceed to the 


, consideration of executive business on a matter 


which would take up but Jittle time, though of some 
importance. 


The motion prevailed; and after about fifteen or 
20 minutes the doors were again opened. 

The bill to provide for ascertaining and disposing 
of the lead mineral lands in the state of Illinois and 
the territories of Wisconsin and Jowa was taken 
up in committee of the whole, explained at some 
length by Mr. Smith, of Indiana, and opposed by Mr. 
| Linn, and ordered to be engrossed. Mr. Smith asked 
that the bill might have its third reading then, in or- 
der that it might go to the house. The bill was then 

read a third time and passed. 


| On motion of Mr. Conrad, all the previous orders 
were postponed with a view to take up the -bill to 
authorise the adjustment of the claims of the muni- 
:cipality No 1 of the city of New Orleans to certain 
‘lands within said municipality, and now in the oecu- 
pation of the United States. The bill was argued 
at length by Mr. Conrad, and opposed by Mr. Wright; 
when Mr. Buchanan moved to postpone the further 
consideration of the bill until the next session, and 
asked the yeas and nays on the motion. The question 
jhaving been put, it was decided in the affirmative: 
yeas 26, nays 15. 

The bill for the payment of the Florida militia, cal- 
led out in the years 1839 and 1840, was read a third 
time, and passed. 

_ Mr. King moved to take up the bill for the relief 
of Casper M. Wever, (laid on the table on his mo- 
| tion some time since), which was adopted. The bill 
was debated by Messrs. Bayard, Young, and others, 
and laid on the table. 


Mr. Young moved to take up the resolution of the 
house designating the day of adjournment of the 
‘present session. He was anxious to have the matter 
fixed, whether it was to be the day indicated by the 
| resolution, or some other day; even if a month hence, 
let it be fixed and understood. 

The president of the senate said that the resoJution 
was made the special order, and was consequently 
/now before them in committee of the whole. 

Mr. Preston moved that it be laid on the table.— 
He hoped they might be able to call it up by Thurs- 
day next. It could be laid on the table with the un- 
derstanding that it should be taken up as early as pos- 
sible. . 

Mr. Buchanan said he would not vote for fix- 
ing any day of adjournment until they had given 
the house full opportunity to adopt some revenue 
bill. 

Mr. Wright asked the yeas and nays; which were 
ordered, and the vote stood as follows: 

YEAS—Messrs. Archer, Bates, Bayard, Benton, 
Berrien, Buchanan, Choate, Clayton, Conrad, Crafis, 
Criuenden, Dayton, Evans, Huntington, Kerr, Miller, 
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Morehead. Porter, Preston, Rives, Smith, of Indiana. 
Sprague. Wood bridge—23. 

NA YS—Messrs. Bagby, Calhoun. Fulton. Henderson, 
McRoberts, Mangum, Sevier, Walker, White, Wocd- 
borv. Wri “ht, Young—12 

The bill from the house for the relief of certain 
settlers in the territory of Wisconsan was taken up, 
and after having been amended on motion of Mr. 
Sinith, of Ind. was ordered to a third reading. 

Mr. Allen moved to take up the joint resolution 
submitted some days since by Mr. Preston, in relation 
to reimbursing the treasury for any. moneys that 
might be expended by the general government in the 
. extinguishment of Indian titles. The question hav. 
ing been put, the vote stood for the motion: ayes 12, 
noes 18. 

Mr. A. said as there wasa maiter in embryo in 
which the disposal of this resolution had an import- 
ant bearing, he should move to call up the resolution 
to-morrow, and ask the yeas and nays on it. 

The bill from the house entitled ‘“‘an act to autho- 
rise the selection of school Jands in heu of those 
granted to the half breeds of the Sac and Fox In- 
dians,”. was considered in committee of the whole, 
and read a third time and passed. | 

The senate adjourned. 

Aveust 16. On motion of Mr. Evans the bill 
making contingent appropriations for the year 1842, 
was taken up, the amendments made on Saturday 
were with one or two exceptions concurred in, addt- 





tional amendments adopted, and the bill ordered to be | 


engrossed and read a third time. 

After transaction of minor business the senate ad- 
journed. 

Aveust 17. The bill for the relief of the repre- 
sentatives of General De Kalb was reported with 
amendment. : 

The adverse report on the claim of Margaret Blen- 


nerhassett was taken up, and laid aside as she had | 


died since her memorial was presented. 

The naval pension fund bill was passed by yeas 26, 
nays 2. The report of the committee of conference 
on the army appropriation bill was concurred in, by 
yeas 29, nays 7. 

The senate then at 1 o’clock went into executive 
session on the subject of the British treaty, and there- 
after adjourned. 





HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 


Tuvurspay, Ave. I]. Mr. Cave Johnson asked 
Jeave to offer the following resolution, which was 
read for information: 

Resolved, That the secretary of war report to this 
house at the next session the number of resignations 














The circuit courts in the district of North Carolina 
shall be holden on the fourth Monday of May and 
second Monday in December. 

This act shal} not take effect until the first day of 
February next; before which time the justices of the 
supreme court of the United States, or a majority of 
them, shall allot the several districts among the jus- 
tices of the said court. 

Sec. 2. And be it further enacted, That when the 
time of holding any court by this act has been chang- 
ed, all processes, proceedings, and causes shall be 
returned and held to be continued to the said courts, 
at the times herein provided for their meeting, re- 
spectively. 

The question on its passage being taken the vote 
stood, veas 115, nays 68. 

Mr. Stanly, on leave given, offered the following 
resolution, in the nature of an amendment to the re- 
solution hereinbefore referred to, as having been a- 
dopted on motion of Mr. Cave Johnson: 

“After the words, ‘as far as known,’ insert the 
words, ‘and also to state how: many of the officers 
who resigned were educated at West Point.’ ” 

Mr. S. said he opposed this resolution, because he 


Mr. Fillmore offered a resolution to terminate de- 
bate in committee of the whole on the bill. making 
appropriations for certain fortifications, after the 
same shall have been further considered one hour. 
The resoiution was adopted by yeas 81, noes 67. 

On motion of Mr. Fillmore the house resolved it- 
self into committee of the whole on the state of the 
Union, (Mr. Hopkins, of Virginia, in the chair,) and 
resumed the consideration of the bill making appro- 
priations for certain fortifications of the United 
States for the year 1842. 

The pending question being on the motion of Mr. 
Graham that the committee rise and report the bill to 


Mr. Irwin and. Mr. Wise occupied the floor until 
the hour specified arrived. 
The committee, in pursuance of the order of the 


| Romar, proceeded to vote. 


The question was taken on the motion to report 
the bill to the house, with a recommendation that it 
do not pass, and it was decided in the affirmative. 

After some conversation on a point of order, the 
committne rose and the chairman made report ac- 
cordingly. 





thought it was another attack on the army, and we 
had had enough of that. 
the secretary of war to show that many who resigned ' 
were not educated at West Point. He was not sure | 


Mr. Fillmore laid before the house a communica- 


His object was to enable tion from the engineer department in relation to the 
‘situation of the fortifications, and the unex pended 


balances of fermer appropriations. The statement 


his amendment would have that effect—he had bare- | is as follows: 


ly glanced at the resulution; if not, he would call for | 


“There is now in the treasury, applicable to the 


additional information hereafter, | fortafications which are included in the bill of the 
The resolution was adopted. ‘committee of ways and means, only the sum of 
Mr. Proffitt moved to take up the tariff bill laid | $132,075 70; and of this sum $103,156 is applicable 
upon the table yesterday. By yeas 82, noes 104, the to Boston harbor—leaving for all the other works 


house refused to take it up. 


‘only $28,919, and the August estimates are not yet 


The house then on motion of Mr. Fillmore resolved | provided for.” 


itself into committee of the whole and proceeded to | 
the consideration of the fortification bill. 


Mr. F. said his own impression was that in the 


| present situation of the treasury, the bill should be 


The fortification bill was accordingly discussed ordered to be engrossed, and be then laid aside until 
and variously modified and amended and the question , it was seen whether any measure to supply revenue 


being then on a motion to rise and report. 
Mr. Graham moved that the bill be reported to the 


‘house with the recommendation that it be rejected 


‘and advocated his motion in a brief addresa. 


‘the committee rose. 





‘stitutional proceeding. The question being taken, 


A de- | 
bate ensued, and finally, on motion of Mr. Fillmore 


Mr. W. W. Irwin rose to ask to be excused from 
serving as a member of the select committee on the | 
president’s veto message considering it as an uncon- 


by an almost unanimous vote Mr. I. was excused. 
The house then adjourned. 


Faway, Aveust 12. The speaker announced that 
the vacancy occasioned by the resignation of Mr. 


in the army since the Ist January 1835,and the causes W.W. Irwin on the select committee appointed on- 


of resignation as far as known; and whether any of 


} 
| 


1 


the president’s veto, had been supplied by the ap- 


them have been restored to the army, and to what! pointment of Mr. Lane, of Indiana. 


stations; giving the names of the officers and the dates 


' 
| 


Mr. J. R. Ingersoll, on leave given, from the com- 


of resignation, and the amount of money paid each | mittee of ways and means, reported the bill from 
for any time or any cause after the resignation, and | the senate entitled ‘‘an act todefine and regulate the 
|fiscal year of the treasury of the United States,” 
Mr. Stanly wished the resolution to lie over for a} without amendment. 


before their restoretion. 


while. Mr. €. Johnson moved that the rules of the 


Mr. W. Cost Johnson gave notice that he would to- 


house be suspended for the purpose of considering | morrow ask leave to introduce a bill to issue two 
the resolution. And the question being taken and de- ; hundred millions of dollars of government stock to | 
cided in the affirmative, (two-thirds voting therefor), | be distributed among the states and territories, in 


the rules were suspended. 


tion— 
Mr. Cave Johnson demanded the previous question. 


| 
| 
t 


Mr. Arnold suggested to Mr. J. so to modily his re- | 
solution as to substitute the year 1834” for 1535.” | sent, the house proceeded to the consideration of the United States. 


Mr. J. modified the resolution accordingly. 


The resolution being now | the manner and for the purposes therein mentioned, 
before the house, and the question being on its adop- [A voice. 
lif nothing else will.’’} 


“The title of the bill will bring a veto, 
The motion was entered on the journal. | 
On motion of Mr. MeKennan, and by general con- | 


bill making appropriations for sites for marine hos- | 


Mr. Roosevelt suggested to Mr. J. so to modify the pitals on the western waters. | 


resolution as to designate which of the said officers | 


had been educated at West Poimt at the public ex- 
pense. 

{A voice: “Oh no! That’s clap-trap.”’] 

Mr. Jehnson modified the resolution accordingly. 





The bill was finally ordered to be engrossed by a | 
vote of yeas 109, nays 79, and then passed. 
The bill to provide for the satisfaction of claims | 
arising under the 14th and 19th articles of the treaty | 
of Dancing Rabbit Creek, of September, 1830; whieh | 


'would be adopted. 


He hoped, therefore, that the 
house would consent to the engrossment of the bill, 
and he moved the previous question. 

Mr. Wise asked the yeas and nays, which were or- 
dered; and, being taken were, yeas 95, nays 65. So 


‘the bill was ordered to be engrossed for a third 


reading. 
Mr. Fillmore, for the reasons before stated. moved 
that the bill be laid on the table. And by yeas 102, 


nays 54, the bill was laid upon the table, 


Mr. Fillmore then for the purpose of placing the 
bill within the control of the house moved to recon- 
sider the vote laying it on the table, and thereupon 
the house adjourned. 


Sarerpay, Aveust 13. Mr. Wise, on leave given, 
from the committee on naval affairs, to which was 
referred the bill from the senate entitled “tan act to 
reguiate the appointment and pay of engineers in the 
navy of the United States, reported the same with 
amendments.” 

Mr. Wise, on leave given, from the committee on 
naval affairs, to which had been referred bills from 
the senate of the following titles, reported the same 
without amendments, viz. 

An act to regulate enlistments in the army, navy 
and marine corps. 

An act concerning the professors of mathematics 
in the navy of the United States. 

Also, from the same committee, the following se- 
nate bilis with amendments, viz: 

An act to reorganize the navy department of the 


An act for the establishment of a school for in- 
struction in the naval service of the United States. 

On the suggestion of the speaker, and by general 
consent, a number of senate bills on the speaker's ta- 
ble were taken up on their first and second reading, 
and appropriately referred. 

Mr. Barnard asked the house to do him the favor to 


And the question being taken on the demand for | had been heretofore reported from the committee of allow him to submit a motion to discharge the com- 


|the whole on the state of the Union, with an amend- | mittee of the whole on the state of the union from 
The main question on the resolution was then or-| ment, wastaken up, the amendment concurred in, | the further consideration of senate bill 142, being a 


the previous question, there was a second. 


dered; and, being taken, the resolution was adopled. 
On motion of Mr. Barnard, and by general con- 

sent, the house proceeded to the consideration of the 

following senate bill: 

AN ACP to amend the act entitled ‘tan act supple- 


mentary to the act entitled ‘an act to amend the ieclaims of the state of Alabama, which had hereto-| the motion. 


judicial system of the United States.’ ” 


Be it enacted by the senate and house of representatives ‘on the state of the Union with an amendment, came | It is not the remedial justice bill. 


| 


and the bill passed, by yeas 76, noes 54. 
The bill to amend an act to provide for the loss of | 
horses, &c. in Fiorida was taken up, and rejected by | 
yeas 71, nays 100. 
The till authorising the settlement of certain | 


fore been reported from the committee of the whole | 


bill to amend the judiciary act of 1789. ‘The bill 
had passed the senate, had been referred to the judi- 
ciary committee of this house, and by a unanimous 
vole of that committee, had been reported to the 
house. He hoped no objection would be made to 


Mr. Barnard — 


Mr. Smith, of Virginia, objected. 
Mr. Smith there- 


of the United States of America in congress assembled, | up, the question being on of concurring in the amend- | upon withdrew his objection. The bill was read (in 


“hat the fourth circuit shall be composed of the dis- 
tricts of Maryland, Delaware and Virginia. 

The fifth circuit shall be composed of the districts 
of Alabama and Louisiana. 

‘The sixth circuit shall be composed of the districts 
of North Carolina, South Carolina and Georgia. 

The circuit courts in the district of Virginia shall 
be holden at Richmond on the first Monday in May 
and on the fourth Monday in November. 





| thirds bemg required) in order to introduce a bill to 


they were not suspended; the vote being, yeas 43, 
nays 118. 


ment and ordering the bill to a third reading. The | 
amendment was concurred in, and the bill passed by | 
yeas 8], nays 70. | 

Mr. Ingersoll moved to suspend the rules (two. 


provide revenue from imports. 
The question to suspend the rules being taken, 





part)—when, Mr. Black objected. 

On motion of Mr. Barnard, (the rules being, by a 
vote of two-thirds, suspended for the purpose), the 
committee of the whole on the state of the union was 
discharged from the further consideration of the said 
bill, the title of which is as follows: 

“An act further supplementary to an act, entitled 
‘an act to establish the judicial courts of the United 


| States,’ passed th 24th of September, 1789.” 





the house, with a recommendation that it do not pass. . 
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The bill was read, and, no debate arising, was or- 
dered to a third reading, [at this time], and was read 
a third time and passed. 

The resolutions offered by Mr. Cooper in relation 
to call for information from the executive and the 
substitute thereunto offered by Mr. Everett, being ta- 
ken up, Mr. W. W. Irwin moved to lay the whole 
subject on the table. His motion was negatived by 
yeas 61, nays 105. 

Mr. Caruthers had moved to amend the first of the 
third resolutions, by inserting after the words ‘the 
executive” the words ‘‘and heads of departments;” 
and by a corresponding amendment making the re- 
solution read “his or their.” 

Mr. Caruthers’ amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. Everett’s amendment was (by a vote of 62 
yeas, 104 nays) rejected. 

The question was then taken on each resolution 
separately (see page 366) and the first was adopted 
by yeas 14%, nays 8, the second was adopted by yeas 
94, nays 64, and the third was adopted by yeas 83, 
nays 59. 

Mr. Yorke called up the motion @pbmitted by him 

esterday to reconsider the vote rejecting the bill en- 
titled an act to amend ‘‘an act to provide for the pay- 
ment of horses or other property lost or destroyed in 
the military service of the United States,” approved 
the 18th of January, 1837. 

The vote was accordingly reconsidered and after 
remarks the bill was passed and the house adjourned. 


Monpay, Aveust 15. Mr. W. Cost Johnson, in 
pursuance of notice heretofore given, asked leave to 
introduce a bill of the following title: 

‘‘A bill to meet all the current and contingent lia- 
bilities of the government by raising revenue from 
imports; to venefit the grower of grain and tobacco, 
by countervailing and reciprocal duties on articles 
specified; to prevent abuses in the collection and dis- 
bursement ot the revenues, dy requiring the gross 
amount to be paid at once into the treasury, to be 
drawn out only by law; to prevent defalcations, by 
requiring purchasers of public Jands, and importers 
of dutiable goods, to place the amount to be paid the 
government in government depositories or in the 
treasury, at once, to the credit of the government, 
and to receive a receipt of payment from the receiv- 








The committee proceeded to the consideration off Werpnespay, Ave. 17. Mr. MeKennan: of Penn. 
the bill to amend and consolidate the several acts|moved to suspend the rules for the purpose of re- 
concerning navy pensions and for other purposes. ceiving the following resolution: 

After some debate, the committee, on motion of | Resolved, That it is expedient to pass a new reve- 
Mr. W. B. Campbell, rose, and the chairman report- | nue bill in the form of the bill returned with the ob- 
ed the billin relation to professors of mathematics, | jections of the president, with the exception of the 
and progress on the other bills which had been un- | 27th section, and the items impusing a duty upon tea 
der consideration. And then the house adjourned. jand coffee. A call of the house was first ordered. 


Tuespay, Ave. 16. Mr. W. C. Johnson laid on| 1 "e motion was renewed to suspend the rules to re- 
the table a memorial signed by a large number of See cet ee a The vote was: for suspension, 
citizens of Pennsylvania praying congress to increase Bib. Chapter freee ot Pann, ‘weaved that ie aa 
the sound capital of the nation and to benefit the of the a lial he tdi Ph dn set 1 eee ee 
the states by issuing two hundred millions of govern-|. t if a hat P th wer SO Ge Shr cua 
ment stock, and to pass a wise tariff law. Ee tee Oe MO re. Aycan. U> Vee ane 
Mr. Adams, from the committee of thirteen on the | te bill from the judiciary legalizing the existing re- 


ap Erte : ; | venue bill. 
sabre w'verg Mussege, presented a report and re Mr. Brown called for the yeas and nays upon the 


; ‘ _} motion to suspend, and the motion was lost 113 to 81. 
Mr. Bolts suggested that, if ag eeable, the gentle | Mr. Fillmore moved a reconsideration of the vote 
man from Massachusetts, should read it himself.— 


The speaker said if the gentleman from Massachu- peat Seber iit Bate Baton oy pies ied 
setts desired, the chair supposed there would be no |" eek, Aicarae og su | 
The yeas and nays were again ordered, and the 


objection. Mr. Adams had no wish, he said, upon pa : 
nee : ve ; ang | vote was 130 to 70. The vote having been reconsi- 
the subject. But if the house desired him to read dered, finally a new motion was submitted by Mr. 


the report he would do so. 1 i x Me Kennan to suspend the rules. The yeas and nays 
Mr. Adams then rose, and, in a firm and distinct | were azain ordered, and the vote was 122 to 72, not 
tone of voice audible in every part of the hali read | two-thirds. 
his report, [see page 395], and having concluded its} My, .4dams now called for the orders of the day 
reading, moved that the report and the two other re-| which were the resolution concluding his report, and 
ports which had been or were about to be made, be | the reports of the committee of thirteen members 
printed; and that the resolution at the close of the re-| Mr. Wm. C. Johnson moved to take the révenue 
port of the majority of the committee be made the | bill from the table, with a view to proceed to its re- 
special order of the day for to-morrow at 12 0’clock. | gonsideration. The yeas and nays were called, and 


: Mr. Rayner rose and demanded the previous ques- | the motion to suspend the rules prevailed, a majority 
tion on that motion. 


jnow only being required for that purpose. The yote 
Mr. Gilmer claimed the floor. And the speaker de- | was 123 to 77. 

cided that Mr. G. was entitled to it,and Mr. Gi/mer,; Mr. Johnson was entitled to the floor, having stib- 

from the minority of the said select committee, made, | mitted the motion. He addressed the committee at 

in his own behalf, a counter-report, which he read ‘length upon his own course of action at the present 

from his place. Mr. G. having concluded— session of congress, which he conceived had been 
Mr. C. J. Ivgersoll, in behalf of himself and his as- | misunderstood, and was highly important. The 








sociate on the committee, Mr. Roosevelz, submitted 
‘ta protest against the elaborate report of the majo- 
rity,” which Mr. I. read from his place. 


Mr. Adams modified his motion so as include the 











ers upon presentation of the certificate of such depo- 
site; to benefit the states and increase the capital of | 
the nation, by authorising the issue, upon the faith of | 
the government, of two hundred miliions of govern- 


ment stock of denominations of not less than one 


hundred nor exceeding one thousand dollars, to be 


{ 


printing with the reports of the bill itself and the | 
president’s veto message thereon. 


After a brief conversation, the question on the mo- | 


land distribution system was defended, and to create 
'a government stock for the relief of the states based 
,upon the public lands. Mr. Jchnson said he voted 

The reading of all the reports having been con-! 
_ciuded— 


against the movement this morning to strike out the 


27th section. but he was ready to strike ont distribu- 


tion if the house was ready to insert a better clause 
in place of it. 

Mr. Arnold, of Tenn., moved the previous ques- 
tion. The main question was ordered by acclama- 


'dified motion of Mr, 4dams was taken, (without the | tion, and the vote was taken upon the question pre- 
‘interposition of the previous question), and the three scribed by the constitution “shall the bill pass not- 


divided among the states, the territories and the Dis- ireports, with the bill and the veto message, were or- | withstanding the objections of the president.” The 


trict of Columbia, upon the basis of federal numbers; 


| dered to be printed, and the resolution appended to | 


yeas and nays were required bya call from the speak- 


and to suspend the operation of the distribution of | the report of the majority of the committee was made ‘er, no motion being necessary. A number were ab- 


the procecds of the sales of the public lands until the 
redemption of the stock by the government.” 
Mr. Barnard objected. 


Mr. W. C. Johnson (objection being made) moved 
that the ruies of the house be suspended for the pur- 
pose of enabling him to offer the following resolution: 

Resolved, Thut a select committee of —— be ap- 
pointed, wilh instructions to consider the propriety 
of reporting the foilowing bill. 

Mr. J. asked the yeas and nays on the motion, 
which were refused. And tie question being taken, 
the house refused to suspend the rules. 

Mr. W. Cost Johnson, of Maryland, laid on the ta- 
bie a memorial, signed by a large numoer of citizens 


of Pennsyivania of all pursuits of useful business, | 


praying congress to issue two hundred millions of go- 
Verument stock, to be divided among the stales and 
territorics, aad piedging the revenues of the govern- 
ment for the payment of the interest, and the pro- 


+ 


ceeds of the puviic lands for the discharge of the 
principal; urguagz, also, a tarif of sufficient duties; and 
maintainog that the plan is important as a measure 
cuicuiaied to relieve the government, to relieve an 
oppressed peopie, and benciit the states in tueir em- 
barrassments, 


‘Phe house then resolved itself into committee and | joint committee of conference on the disagreeing 


proceeded to the consideration of the bili to provide 
further remedial justice in the couris of the United 
Staies. 

Mr. Barnard addressed the committee till the ex- 
piration of the hour. 

After remarks from Messrs. Floyd, Gordon, Everett, 
Smith, of Va., &c. the further consideration of the 


bill was postponed for the present by yeas 73, nays | 


63 


‘the special order for to-morrow at 12 o’clock. 

ir. Wise moved that the house now take up from 
ithe speaker’s table the revenue bill lately returned 
iby the president with his objections. The question 
being taken, Mr. Wise’s motion was decided in the 


“negative by yeas 98, noes 104. 


| 


| Mr. Stanly, on leave, made a report from the joint | 


committee of conference on the disagreeing votes of 
‘the two houses on the bill fro: the senate ‘respect- 
‘ing the organization of the army and for other pur- 
poses,”’ which was read. 

| Mr. C. Johnson and Mr. Calhoun expressed the 
‘opinion that the gentlemen composing the committee 
of conference had not reflected the true will of the 
| house in restricting the extent of the reduction of the 
army. 

| ‘The question was then taken and the report of the 
‘committee of conference, by yeas 97 nays 66, was 
'coneurred in and the bill *‘respecting the organization 


dent to become a law. 

| Qn motion of Mr. Fillmore the house resolved itself 
into committee of the whole on the state of the union, 
\(Mr. J. R. Ingersoll in the chair). 

| Mr. Fillmore moved to take up the report of the 


|votes of the two houses on the army appropriation 
bill. 

The motion was agreed to and the report was read 
by the clerk. 


curred in, 
| The question being taken the report was concurred 





sent not expecting that the question would be taken. 


‘The vote was 91 in favor of the bill, and 87 against 


it. As it required two-thirds to pass it, it was of 
course negatived. 

The reports from the committee of thirteen were 
made the next order of business. 

Mr. Adams addressed the house for five or ten mi- 
nutes upon the subject of the veto power. He did 


/not, he said, desire to debate the subject. It was ar- 
gued in the resolution which he proposed. The 
|country, he intimated, might hitherto have been ad- 
'yerse to the proposed amendinent of the constitu- 
‘tion, but sentiment was no longer in conformity 
‘with this opinion. He had been theoreticaily in fa- 
'vor of the veto power, but he could not stand its re- 
| peated exercise. It was an abuse of power, perni- 
‘cious in its practice, and if tolerated would lead to a 


destruction of legistative independence. Jt was in 
brief a question whether the executive should pos- 


. . |sess himself of the whole legislative power. 
‘of the army” awaits only the signature of the prest- 2 


Vir. Roosevelt, of N. Y., spoke briefly in defence of 
‘the course of the minority, and in favor of an early 
adjournment, and concluded with a motion for the 
previous question. ‘To the previous question there 
;wasasecond. The main question was ordered, and 
|a motion was made to lay the report upon the table, 
| with the resolution. ‘This was negatived, 101 to 85, 
by yeas and nays. 
| ‘The question recurred upon the report and reso- 
lution proposing an amendment to the constitution. 
A division was called for, and the report was 


Mr. C. Johnson hoped the report would not be con- | adopted by a vote of 100 to 80. A motion to recon- 


i sider the volte was made by Mr. Sprigg, and rejected. 
| ‘The question then recurred and was taken on the 


in without a division, and the committee rose and re- | resolution to amend the constitution in relation tothe 


| ported the bill to the house, and the house then con- | veto power, on w hich the yeas and nays were called. 


On motion of Mr. Wise the bill to reorganize the | curred in its various details. 
havy department of the U. States, which had been | 


| The result was, ayes 98, nays 90. As the constitu- 


Mr. W. C. Johnson moved to suspend the rules to | tion requires two-thirds to accord in any alteration 


reported {rom the naval committee with certain a- | enable him to offer a resvjution to refer to a select of the constitution, of course the resolution was 
| committee his proposed bill of yesterday. By noes | rejected. 

Mir. Sprigg op; osed the bill at some length, and the | 122, yeas 8, the house refused to suspend the rules. Mr. T. F. Marshall moved a reconsideration of 
Mr. Barnard made a motion to terminate debate ; the vote, but subsequently withdrew it. It was re- 


mendments was taken up. 


bill was finaily iaid aside without action. 


The bili tixing the naval rank of professors of ma- 
thematics was taken up, discussed and laid aside to | justice. Mr. Bowne m 


be reported. 


land the house adjourned. 


in committee on the bill to provide farther remedial newed by Mr. . 
oved that the house adjourn jthe subject, and gave way for a motion to adjourn, 


ise, Who then spoke for an hour on 


which prevailed. 
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AMERICANS AT THE SanpDwich isLanps. A late nutn- 
ber of the Polynesian, a piper published or recently 

ublished at the Sandwich Islands, estimates the num- 
bet of Americais in those islands, including elildren, 
at nearly 600, which is more than the aggregate of all 
other foreigners. The amountof property held in the 
islands by those 600 Americans is estiinated at 1,000,000 
dollars. Besides this, a great amount of American pro- 
perty is constantly at the islands, connected with the 
whale fishing. [n the year 1840, according to the con- 
sular returns, $4,000,165 of American property touched 
at Taheite, in the Society islands. The Polynesian men- 
tions these and other facts as showing the importance of 
more frequent visits from our ships ef war to those seas. 
It also recommends the establishment of an American 
naval deput at the Sandwich Islands. 


BANK ITEMS. Official statements show the banks of 
Ohio to bein a sound condition, having, by the report 
for June, nearly two dollars in specie tu every three in 
ctrculation. 


Specie. Circulation 
April, $713 607 06 $i.163 301 00 
May, 577 633 49 1,185 296 50 
June, 825 0:10 00 1,314 633 00 


«Tie Wheeling, Va ‘Times says, the banks in that 
place wiil resume with the other banks of the state, vn 
the 15th September next. 


The banks of Tennnessee t:ave anticipated the period 
proposed for resumption, and are now paying specie for 
their liabilities. aoe 

The attorney general of Louisiana has instituted pro- 
cevdings, in the name of the state, against the Citizens’, 
the Consolidated, the Commercial, and the Canal bank, 
of New Orleans. for alledged violations of the bank law 
passed ut the last session of the legislature. 


British West Inxpia Istanps. An official paper re- 
cenily submitted to parliament, gives the total expen- 
diture for military, civil, and naval establishmenss in the 
British West India Isiands for a single year, at 337,970 
pounds. 


Bunker Hit monument. The cap-stone is laid, bit 
some time wili elapse ere the work will be finished, as 
there is yet much to bedone. ln the mean time, visi 
tors, for a small fee are furnished with lights, and permit: 
mited to ascend the top of the structure. Arrangements 
have also been made to convey persous by steam. ina 
perfecily safe aud expeditious moanuer, through the laige 
cylindrical aperture in the centre, or well room, to the 
upper story of the mouument. { Mercantile Jour. 


Corron. The first of the new crops reached New 
Orleans on the 27th ult. 


Madras, (India). April 16th. “Very favorable accounts 
of the cottun experiment have again reached us troin 
Goinibatore, the pickings now amounting to frony 490 tu 
600 pounds daily. The picsent crop, though a poor one, 
has much more show than the native crops in the vicun- 
ty, although it is now pretty certain that the cotion crops 


in the south will ths year prove 1a most eases a faiiure. 


The comparative successof the American secds 13, | 


therefore, very satisfactory, for although sown a mouth 
ors x weeks two late, itis now equally frward with the 
native cotton. Should next seuson prove a favorable 
one tor the cotton crops, we are informed that a produce 
of 1.000 bWalesof American cettun is by no means in- 
probable ” 


Dearas. during the last week in New York 223, of 
which 122 were undertwo years of age, and 8 were co- 
lored persous. In Philadelphia 128, of which 69 were 
under two years of age, and 7 were colored people. 


Exections. North Carolina. A decided majority of 
Van Buren members are elected to both houses. 
whi candidate tor governor, Morehead, is re-elected. 

‘The general result is ascertained from Lilinois, Mis- 
souri, aud Alabama all of wnich remain decidedly Van 
Buren. In Indiana the result remains very doub ful.— 
Kentucky has elected a decided whig majority of mem- 


burs to the legislature. \ 
Emierants The number of emigrants that had ar- 


rived ut Quesec to the 30.h ult. was 36 127. 
same period last year, the arrivals were 13 249, 

I: has several times lately been stated hat sume of the 
emigrants who have come to this couniry tor the pur- 


pose of employment, have returned to England, being | 


unable to procure work here. The ship Adirondack, 
frou: New York, carried out two hundred and twenty 
steerive passengers. 

A tate Liverpool paper says that the alarm produced 
by the change in the corn laws, has given a grea impe- 
tus!o emigration, and in all the principal ag arr 
vessels are taking passengers tor Canada and the United 
States to a much more considerable extent than haz been 
witnessed in any former year. Llitherto the bulk of em- 
igrants had been persons of very limited means, but at 
present the case Is “ idely ditferent. The far larger 
part of the emigrants now are respecinble and solvent 
farmers, chiefly protestants, who had held their land at 
comparatively low rents; bat having taken it into their 
heads that Sir Robert Pee!’s measures will ruin the 
farming interests in Ireland, have determined before the 
storm breaks, to seli off their all. and seek new habita- 
tons and settlements ether in the Briiisi American cu- 
lonies or the United Siates. Linniense numbers ol emi- 
grants, from the cuunies of Clare, Kerry, Cork and Tip- 


During the | 


perary, have arrived at Limerick for embarkation.— 
Taken altogether,” says the Limerick Chronicle of the 
9th, “we have never seen in any one month such a mul- 
tude of respectable farmers and mechanics, the former 
class preponderating, as arrived this spring to emigrate 
from their native shores to America.” 


Excuanege. N. York on London remains at 1063 a 
107; on France 6 36; Bos’on, Philadelohia and Baltimore 
at per; North Carolina 218 a 22-3; Virginia 21-8. 
2 3-8; Charleston | 3-8 4158: Savannah 15-8213 4; 
Columbus 30 35; Apalachicola 1 1} 2 a2; Tuscaloosa and 
Montgomery 30 a 32; Mobile 39 a 40, New Orleans 
(specie) 5 a1 premium; Nashville 6; Louisville 25 a 3; 
St. Louis, specie 3a 4; Cincinnati 4.a4j. | 


Farr oF THE AMERICAN INSTITUTE. The managers of 
this istitution have iaken Niblo’s Garden, New York, 
and are engaged in making extensive preparations for 
their approaching anniversary on the 10. of October, 
where their 15th fair will be held. One hundred and 
twenty five premiums have already been determined on 
by the agricul:ural board, to be bestowed on agricultural 
and horticultural productions, besides discretionary pre- 
imiums. Premiums will also be awarded for agricultural 
and horticultural machines and implements, and for 
poughing. And for an immense variety of articles from 
those multitudes of occupations which fill the great sa- 
loons and the promenade,the machine room and the 
wing, and their appurtenances. An address wiil he de- 
livered on this occasion, by the rev. J. O. Choules, well 
known as a practical and scientific agriculiurist, and 
highly competent for this anderiaking. 


Frour Priecs declined. $5 00 would be willingly 
taken at Baltmore. The inspections of last week con- 
sisted of 16054 bbls. and 1,071 half bbls. 


MeETEoRS were observed this year to be numerous on 
the nizhts of the 9.h and 10th of August, as usual, At 
New Haven 79 were counted between eleven and twelve 
Yelock on the night of the 9:h, 


Pusuic tanps. For the lasteight years the proceeds 





1833 $4,972 000; 1837 $7 009 000 | 

| 1334 6.099.000 | 1333 4 35,000 | 

11335 15 999,000 | 1539 6 464,000 
1536 25.067 000 | 1840 2,252,000 | 





Mhe | relative to the aforesaid plan, together wiih the probable 


} 
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of the jaud sales have been as follows: 


The whole amount for the eight years being more 
than $72,000,000, or on an average, $9,000,000 per an- 
nui. 


Revotvrionary Herogs. General John K. Smith, 
expired ai his residence in Portland, Maine, on the 6th 
instant, im his 89th year of age,—an officer of high 
ae in the army, conspicuous for bravery and pru- 

ence. 


nn 
thet 


covered by a part of the bow, which had broken of 
near the engine and fallen over upon it. There is no 
sand in the ship, and norhing to prevent her being rais. 
ed, thoug! she lies in a hundred and twenty feet water, 
Tne iron chest on board contained a large sum ot ino. 
ney iu specie and nuies. Nu bodies have bees discovery. 
ed. Arrangements are now making to raise her imiye. 
diately. 


Su.x. The machinery for the manutacture of silk jn 
the Sing Sing prison, New York, is ready for operation, 
Ii premises fair. ‘Thev give $3 a bushel fur cocouns. 

Sik im Ohio. Me. John W. Gill, of Mount Pleasant 
Hanuiiou county, Quo, manufactured during the last 
year upwards of $9,000 worth of silk goods. His clear 
profit on the capital invested was*ten percent. He has 
three iarge cucuuneries, «and commenced this season to 
feed upwards of two millions of worms, which, he calcu- 
lates, will yield bim upwards of six hundred bushels of 
cocouns, worth at present prices $2,000, but much more 
tw him, as he will wanufacture the whole crop in:‘o vari- 
ous fabrics He has now in operation six Piedm ntese 
reels with improvements; one winding machine for raw 
ur reeled silk; three twisting imachines preparatory for 
tramming; Ove double machine; two trammiog machines 
fur organzine- a the machinery excepting that for 
weaving is prupehed by asteana engine. Yet the most 
delicate operations are performed with the greatest ex- 
actitude. He employs at the factory 25 hands, ha!t of 
whom are females, aud several of these are frum 10 to 
14 years of age. 


TRAVELLING AND TRANSPORTATION. The Wheeling 
Times says; “L. W. Siock on’s expedition mail live ar- 
rived at Wieeling on Sunday in seventeen hours froin 
Hancock, and tweuty tive hours and ten minutes from 
Balsimere.” 

With the establishment of a wagon line from Cumpber- 
land to Wheeling, aad a regular line of boats froin here 
ty Cincinwati, yoods could be carried from New York two 


Poiladelptia in 8 hours 
Frow Phiiad: Iphia to Baltimore * 
From Baltimore to Cumberland _— * 


From Cumvernand to Wheeling i 





From Waeeling to Cincinnati 30 * 
From Cincinnati to New Orieans lsu * 
249 =“ 
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Or ten days nineteen hours from New York to New 
Orleans. ‘Mhis probably the shortest route by which goods 
cun be seut between those points. La the mean tine, 
travel froin New Ocleans to New York ts accomplished 
in about eight days niveieeu huurs, custing the traveller 
about 333. 

The New York Journal of Commerce says: The 
price of enmygraut passage between New York and Bul- 





_ Vhe Lockport Democrat announces the death of Ma-| 
jor Richard Ayer, of Boston, Ere county, New York | 
aged 81 years. He wasa soldier of the revolution, and | 
was originally from Haverlill, Mass. 


Revesve. The largest amount of revenue, from the | 
columencement of our government up to the present | 
time, has been derived from duties on goods iniported 
from foreign countries. About $747.000,000 of the 
|} whole amount has come from that source. From the 
pubhe lands, over $10),00),000, and from dividends on 
bank stock, &c. more tian $22 000,000. Only about 
$12,000,000 were derived trom direct taxation. 


Sreamers. Mr. Adams, from the committee on fo- 
reivi uliais, to Whom had been referred the message of 
the president relative to a proposition from the French 
goverument to establish a line of steain packets to ply 
be ween New York and Havre, made a_ report accom- 
panied by a resulution which was adopted. It request~ 
the president to cause a report ty» be drawn up by the 
secretary of the navy, by the next session of congress, 


expense of the same. 


The Great Western left New York witha fair propor- 
fon of passengers, Amongst whom was capt. Wright. 
H. Britannic Majesty’s special messenger, bearer of the 
treaty signed by the plenipotentiaries and now awaiting 
the ratification of the two governments. M. Bacourr, 
theesieemed minisier of France to the United States, 
M. Ricarpo, the London banker, and several officers of 
the Brix army. The rev. Mr. Prise. former.y of Ma- 
ryland, but now of New York, also went as a passen- 
yer. ; 

THe West Inpra Mat Streamers. A late number 
of the British United States Service Journal announces 
that for some time past the losses of the company owning 
these steamers have not fallen short of £1.000 per diem: 
that the contractors have solicited the adiniralty’ to re- 
lieve them from their responsibilities: that it is likely ihe 
admiralty will purchase the boats; and that, in the course 
of July, the entire service will be placed under the diree- 
tion of the board. 

A steamboat named the Bangor, was advertised to 
sail from Boston for Gibraltar and Constantinople. ‘The 
fare to Gibraltar is $30; tv Constantinople $125, 


. The canal steam packet Gallant, intended to ply from 
Georgetown to the Grert Falls, is said to work well, but 
wants speed—miakes only five miles per hour, It is said 
this will be remedied. 


STEaAMB.aT Lexineron. The divers have found the 
remains of this ill-fated steamer, and have thoroughly 





examined the after part of the hold. The centre was 


tai, is about a dolarand a hali; and has been a dollar 
and a quarter. Between New York and Liverpool, in 
us fine ships as ever swatn, the price is from: tour tou five 
duilars. if we add the price to Cleveland and Detruit, 
it would not exceed a duilar. So tht the people of the 
old world tnay pass frorn their shores four huadred iniies 
ito the wiesior of the new world, tor seven dollars.— 
We dare say that the provisious for the vovage often cost 
as lille us the passage; so that fitleen dollars covers the 
whoie, and Jeaves a duilar for aecidents. Certaimily the 
owners vf ships aud tow boa s must be dreaming. ‘There 
is no use in calling upon past ages to cule and see 
what is dviug now. ‘hey would not believe it it they 
saw il. 

The travel from Peoria, Illinois, to Burlington, Iowa 
tertitory, a distunce of ninety miles and upwards, is now 
made by a line of coaches in one day, and that by day- 
light, ai a cost not exceeding three or four cents per 
miles. 

Tie New York built ship Adirondack, of seven hun- 
dred tons burthen, sailed yesterday tur Liverpsvi—tovk 
tuur thousand barrels of turpentine and one thousand 
barrels of flour, ata freight of one shilling sterling per 
barrel—-two hundred aad thirty-eight bales of cotivs at 
£ of a penuy per pound, being less than une dollar a bale, 
and two hundred and thirty odd passengers in the steer- 
age, at au average price of four dollars a head, big and 
littie. Jour. Com. 


Tosacco crop Instead of complaints which are nsnal 
at this season of the year, we hive accounts ‘from Vir- 
yinia, Nu-th Caroiina, Tennessee and Kentucky of very 
proiwising prospects, though net without exception. — In 
Maryland we p anis were scarce and less than aa aver- 
age crop was planted, but the growth 1s fine. 

Luspec ions of last week in Baltimore, 575 Maryland; 
572 Olno and 12 Keutucky—total 1,159 hhds. 


Wueat. The first load of new wheat from Pennsyl- 
vania reached the Bulitmore market on the 4th iust. by 
canal fron Perry county, and brought | 24. 

Wheat is being rapids manufactured in all directions 
wih a vew of anticipating the decline of piice ap: 
preheuded in consequence of the immense surplus, It 
is quoted at 60 cents at Chillicothe; at Baltimore goud 
Maryland red commands 95; inferior 50 to 85. 


Wooben Pavements appears to have been abandoned 
in New York. ‘That at the Ba.tery Place is. to be re- 
placed with stone immediately. 


YeELLow Fever. The New Orleans Crescent City 
says: “We have heard of a few cases vt yellow fev 
in thiseny, and learn there are three ia the Charity hos- 
pital. ‘Tis should create no alarm, as we have nuw 
southern breezes, and every prospect of immunity from 





the pestilence. 
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